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The Integrity of Unitarianism 


DAVID B. PARKE 


HE time has come for an assessment of our Unitarian position. 

The decision last October at Syracuse to proceed with Unitarian- 
Universalist merger, a decision that was overwhelmingly endorsed by 
the churches this past winter (91% of participating Unitarian 
churches, and 79% of participating Universalist churches, voting in 
favor of the merger) and confirmed by our delegate body in May, 
indicates the shape of things to come: we shall in 1961 become part 
of a new Unitarian Universalist Association, with all of the attendant 
problems and portents of that status. The long-anticipated theologi- 
cal debate on the question of Unitarian worldview—whether our 
movement is essentially Christian or transchristian—was joined on 
the initiative of the New England ministers who met in Worcester 
last November to affirm their Christian concern in the face of increas- 
ing theological confusion within the denomination. Most important 
of all, the changing order of the world—its ideologies, structures and 
techniques—commands us to clarify the meaning of our liberty and 
to deepen the foundation of our faith and thought. 

These three dimensions of present-day Unitarianism—the 
sociological, the doctrinal and the existential—lead me to approach 
the question of the integrity of Unitarianism under three headings, 
namely the problem of freedom, the problem of faith, and the 
problem of fulfillment. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM 


Freedom as value. The genius of Unitarianism, and its distinctive 
contribution to world history, is its insistence on freedom as supreme 
value. The individual man, whether in the dialogue of self-conscious- 
ness, in the relationship of alienation or love, or in the creativity of 
autonomous action—has been the basic unit of meaning in the 
Unitarian’s universe, not the least because of his own experience, in 
personal life, of consciousness, relationship and creativity. 

The very act, of thinking is a free act, hence the Unitarian 
insistence on individuality of belief, and rejection of conformity and 
uniformity of belief in all its forms. 

The very act of relating, whether in affection, forgiveness or 


* Parts I and II of this essay were given as an address before the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers, May 2, 1960, at The Old South 
Church in Boston, under the title, ““Freedom and Faith in Contemporary 
Unitarianism.” Part III was given as a sermon at the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls, New York City, on March 13, 1960. 
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reconciliation given or received, is a free act, hence the Unitarian 
insistence on constructive human relationships, and rejection of 
violence and injustice, whatever their source. as 

The very act of worshipping is a free act, hence the Unitarian 
insistence on spiritual freedom before God, and rejection of inflexible 
doctrines, forms of worship and patterns of authority. 

The Unitarian has always sought first and finally to be a free 
man, and out of his freedom to set others free. Mention need only be 
made of the great Unitarians and proto-Unitarians of history to 
confirm this fact: Michael Servetus, Sebastian Castellio, Francis 
David, John Milton, Joseph Priestley, Thomas Jefferson, William 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James 
Martineau, A. Powell Davies, John Haynes Holmes. All were self- 
possessed in the highest degree. All were oriented to a reality beyond 
self that motivated their thought and inspired their work. All were 
free in their service to human freedom. 

But the autonomous man, although the most important, is not 
the only instance of Unitarianism’s valuation of freedom as supreme. 
There are other expressions of this conviction, among them (1) the 
freedom of God, (2) the freedom of history, and (3) the freedom of 
human organization. 

The freedom of God. Unitarianism began as Antitrinitarianism 
—a protest against the Trinitarian formulation which Servetus, 
David and others of their time regarded as a theological prison cell 
restricting God’s freedom to be Himself. In effect, Servetus and 
David redrafted the equilateral Trinity into a right triangle, thereby 
restoring God to his rightful position as supreme, the Son and Holy 
Spirit being relegated to lesser, derivative positions in the scheme 
opposite the Father at the hypotenuse. It is interesting that the Greek 
word for hypotenuse means “‘subtending,” which is precisely what 
the Antitrinitarians had in mind—an elevation of God, a subtending 
of the other persons of the Godhead. Stated another way, Anti- 
trinitarianism restored to God the radical supremacy denied Him 
at the Council of Nicea in 325, and it is no coincidence that it is the 
creed of Athanasius, the Trinitarian victor at Nicea, which Unitarians 
from the sixteenth century to the present have attacked as in effect 
placing God in chains. 

Thus the freedom of God that was manifested at the Creation, in 
the gathering of Israel, and sublimely in thescoming of Jesus—but 
annihilated by the church in the doctrine of the Trinity—was an 
overmastering concern of the early Antitrinitarians and Unitarians. 
The God of freedom continues to act, according to this view, in the 
covenants, worship and ministry of his human instruments today. 

The freedom of history. If God is free, then history, as the 
revealing of God in the life of men, must be free also. The Augustinian 
scheme of the seven great ages of time (which many Unitarian and 
Universalist children study in their church school classes) lost its 
authority in a century, the sixteenth, of renaissance, reformation and 
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revolution. _Likewise the secular worldview born of science, ex- 
ploration international commerce and philosophical scepticism 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries led men directly to 


_ doubt that their thoughts and actions were predetermined as Calvin 


had taught. A more plausible theory, these modern men held on the 
basis of conscience and will, was that history was open, determined not 
for them but by them, a burgeoning tapestry of individual decisions, 
not an unfolding at all but a sustained and spontaneous creation at 
whose forward edge they were. The Deism of Jefferson was pre- 
dicated on an open view of history: for natural law, although Divine, 
was not automatic, and measures such as the Declaration of 
Independence, the Revolutionary War, and the Statute of Virginia 
for Religious Freedom were necessary if history was to take a humane 
direction. The concept of history as free finds its most potent 
expression in the consciousness of an individual—be he a Jesus, a 
Napoleon or an unsung child—that by his work history, which is to 
say the shared life of man, may be changed. The freedom of tomor- 
row’s history will be borne out by the deeds of our young who today 
only look up into our eyes, but from whose feet we shall look up 
before long. Such is the progress of mankind. 

The freedom of human organisation. Social freedom is individual 
liberty writ large, the universalization of the individual’s wishes for 
himself. The democratic hypothesis—that men are to choose the 
conditions of their own living, and that the majority’s choice shall 
prevail for all—is closely akin to two famous formulations, namely 
Kant’s categorical imperative and the principle of reciprocity taught 
by Jesus in the Golden Rule, by Confucius and spokesmen of all 
other great religions. This suggests that the traditional emphasis is on 
the trustworthiness of individual judgment, articulated by Mayhew, 
Emerson, the humanists and others in our history, is not a Unitarian 
heresy at all but a Christian and indeed universal one. It must be 
pointed out however that the theories of private judgment and self- 
reliance advocated by the Unitarians are not assertions of infallibility, 
anarchy or moral relativism. Mayhew’s doctrine of private judgment 
operated within a theistic framework; Emerson’s self-reliance within 
a dialogue with Truth; even the rank voluntarism of contemporary 
humanism functions by “‘ayes” and “nays” and in reference to an 
ethical imperative. The point is that at the core of every permanent 
theory of society is the trust of the individual, hence representative 
government, hence law and the right of revolution, hence the election 
of a Pope in Rome by secret ballot of his peers—itself a curious 
manifestation of congregational polity at the summit of Roman 
Catholic power. 

A comparative glance at the map of Europe four centuries ago 
and today, of America three centuries ago and today, of New York 
two centuries ago and today, of Africa one century ago and today— 
not to mention the fabulous contrast between contemporary India, for 
example, and the India of a century hence—all tell the story of 
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gathering freedom in human society. We rise to dignity alone, and 
then in twos and threes, and then as peoples and as a race. The 
standard is inward until outward law confirms emancipation. 

The problem of freedom. Now, an overmastering dimension of 
the problem of freedom for Unitarians today is similar to that which 
Congregationalists faced recently in the proposed United Church of 
Christ, namely this—given our autonomy of thought and action, our 
sense of the freedom of God acting in us, of history flowing from us, 
and of society step by step adapting to our convictions of the Right, 
do we gain or lose from a union with another denomination different 
from our own? We can unite with anyone we wish to, including the 
church of Rome, but it is significant that in the almost two centuries 
of Unitarian development in America at no time was a merger of 
forces effected with another denomination of comparable resources. 
Each time the prospect loomed—with the Christian Connection in 
the 1840’s, the Universalists a decade later and thereafter, and with 
the religious liberals of America in the 1930’s—organized Unitarian- 
ism has elected to continue independent of other bodies. A vast 
majority of Unitarians and Universalists decided last winter in the 
merger plebiscite that the American Unitarian Association is to 
merge with the Universalist Church of America. The choice was 
difficult in that we could not measure the success of the merger until 
we were in it, nor could we escape from a decision—we must vote 
pro or con or not at all, and in each instance we were being counted. 
And so the issue was posed: do we maintain in independence the 
freedom we already possess by virtue of the traditions we hold and 
the manpower we command, or do we compromise that freedom, 
splice our traditions with those of another body, and enlarge our 
manpower recognizing both the advantages and dangers of such a 
course? The Unitarians have made their decision. I myself am 
committed to merger in principle and as an instrument for enlarged 
spiritual and ethical influence upon our age. Nothing has so far 
arisen to dissuade me from this commitment. Further, I am greatly 
heartened by the prospects of the consolidation at the present time. 

Voluntarism. Unitarianism is a uniquely voluntary and con- 
sensual movement. It is voluntary in the sense that we enter into our 
covenant, and into the worship and activity of our churches and 
fellowships, entirely by an act of individual will. We choose to be 
Unitarians, and our children—as some have discovered—may 
choose in their freedom not to be Unitarians. Or, as also happens, 
we may choose to share in the life of the church at some times and not 
at other times—as for example when the minister pleases us or 
displeases us. The existence of such a choice, in matters both of 
commitment and conviction, leads those who do not understand us 
to ask the question: What then unites you? 

_ What unites us? This is a particularly timely question today. 
Unitarianism 1s growing so rapidly, and in such unfamiliar and 
challenging ways, that I suppose for the first time in a generation 
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there is no one person who comprehends within his being the total 
reality of Unitarianism in America, not since the death of Frederick 
May Eliot. As the minister of a New England church I cannot fully 
comprehend what is happening to our movement in the Washington 
area, or in the Southwest, or on the Pacific Coast except by being 
there, and J cannot be there as long as I am the minister of a New 
England church. Similarly, a new Unitarian in, for example, Torrance, 
California, cannot understand the dynamics and traditions of a 
New England parish. I would be inclined to say that a New England 
Unitarian is closer—in background, temperament and conviction— 
to a New England Congregationalist or even an Episcopalian than to 
most of the new Unitarians in the Western States today. The miracle 
is that we can continue to belong to the same movement and concur 
in the same policies; in fact the question arises whether we can or 
cannot so belong and so concur. 

Three recent events have gravely tested the precious and 
precarious unity of our denominational life. These were the decision 
in 1957 to change the name of our magazine from the “‘Christian 
Register’ to the “Unitarian Register,’ the contested election in 
1958 for the office of president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and the vote on merger, and especially on the statement of 
purposes underlying the merger, adopted at Syracuse in October 1959. 
These three events, and the profound convictions and passionate 
contests of strength which swirled around each, reveal much of the 
nature of our freedom, and the paradox of the voluntarism which we 
prize. 

The Unitarian Register. The proposal to change the name of our 
denominational monthly originally came from Unitarians in New 
York and Washington, specifically from individual Unitarians in the 
Community Church of New York and in the Unitarian Church of 
Arlington, Virginia. Its purpose was two-fold: first, to bring the 
name of the Unitarian journal into accord with the prevalent 
persuasion of the vast majority of Unitarians, namely that they were 
Unitarians and wished to be represented as such, that they were not 
primarily Christians and did not wish to be represented as such; and, 
second, to facilitate the inquiries of non-Unitarians, in public 
libraries and elsewhere, for current information on our movement. 
The proposal was not intended to cut Unitarianism off from its 
historic roots as a Christian denomination, and in fact no delegate 
body today could do such a thing if it wanted to. In the course of 
debate, however, the issue of the Christian or transchristian character 
of Unitarianism was inevitably raised, extravagant remarks were 
made sullying the name of Christian, and, as was inevitable, it was 
these remarks that received the most attention in the press. At the 
conclusion of the debate, in spite of these ill-considered remarks and 
not because of them, a majority of the delegates voted in favor of 
the change, to the distress of many Christian-oriented Unitarians. 

Voluntarism was at work in at least three phases of this process: 
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first in the submission of the resolution to the meeting (the Business 
Committee reports all resolutions having high priority in its annual 
preferential referendum of the churches), second in the completely 
frank and open character of the debate (freedom of speech, within 
the bounds of courtesy and relevance to issues, has always prevailed 
at Unitarian business meetings), and third the actual vote in favor of 
the resolution, which vote effectively changed the name of the 
magazine (as in all democratic assemblies, the majority decision 
prevailed). Now, one can criticize the decision that was made, but 
one cannot deny its validity without directly denying the freedom of 
individual Unitarians, whether the delegates from the New York or 
Washington churches, the members of the Business Committee, or 
the delegates who spoke to or voted to adopt the resolution, to 
exercise their rightful, guaranteed prerogatives. The decision, 
though unpalatable to many, was freely and fairly made, and must 
stand as the expression of the contemporary Unitarian mind. 

The 1958 election. The election involving Dr. Kuebler and Dr. 
Greeley for the presidency of the American Unitarian Association 
was a fascinating political contest. In terms of the problem of 
freedom and the shaping of American Unitarianism at mid-twentieth 
century, it was an epic struggle between two points of view, the one 
Jeffersonian, the other Hamiltonian, the one favoring decentraliza- 
tion, the other centralization, the one diffident, the other resolute. 

The facts of the election are well known. Following by several 
weeks the unexpected death of Dr. Frederick May Eliot, the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian Association gathered in 
Boston to nominate a new president to serve out the three years of 
Dr. Eliot’s unexpired term. Dr. Kuebler was their nominee. Three 
other ministers were subsequently nominated by petition: Dr. Greeley 
of Boston, Dr. Donald Harrington of New York, and Dr. Thaddeus 
Clark of St. Louis. The latter two withdrew in favor of Dr. Kuebler. 
A major campaign was waged in behalf of Dr. Greeley, who, after 
close balloting, emerged the winner. 

Here, too, we have a manifold expression of voluntarism, first 
in the machinery by which the Board, representing the churches, 
nominated a candidate, second in the freedom of other candidates to 
enter the lists for the presidency, third in the opportunity for a 
prolonged and public campaign between the candidates and their 
advocates, and fourth in the competence of an annual delegate 
meeting freely to choose its chief executive officer. The outcome of 
the election was not known until the moment the chairman of the 
Credentials Committee announced the vote; after that moment there 
was no question but that the denomination would move forward 
under the leadership of the man who was chosen. 

But again, there are those who have condemned Unitarianism 
per se for allowing such a thing as a free election to happen at all. I 
can only say to them that as we insist on freedom for ourselves, so 
we operate within the canons of freedom in making decisions that 
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affect ourselves and others together. To cherish one’s own freedom 
while tyrannizing over another, or suggest that freedom was in- 
expedient in a certain isolated circumstance, is to fall victim to the 
patent fallacy that the free man and the slave can live side by side: 
for either the free man becomes a slave to slavery, or the slave 
becomes a partner and communicant in the free man’s freedom. 
Because we trust ourselves we trust each other; hence, by a bare 
majority, Dr. Greeley is the president of the American Unitarian 
Association today, Dr. Kuebler is his trusted colleague in the 
leadership of our religious education program, Dr. Harrington and 
Dr. Clark continue to serve their respective churches, and the body 
politic of the Unitarian denomination continues to enjoy the greatest 
vigor it has ever known. This is not to prejudge events in 1961, how- 
ever; that bridge, as is both necessary and fitting, is yet to be crossed. 

Unitarian-Universalist merger. As for the decision in favor of 
merger at Syracuse, it too represents the voluntaristic impulse at 
work in all its glory and travail. The prospect was that the majority 
of delegates at the Syracuse conference would vote in favor of the 
merger. The movement towards unity had been gaining momentum 
since 1947. The joint merger commissions of the two denominations, 
Unitarian and Universalist, had been perfecting both the machinery 
by which the decision would be made and the adequacy of under- 
standing on which it would be based. A large majority of churches 
had discussed the merger, and of these a majority of three-to-one had 
favored it in a preliminary plebiscite early in 1959. 

What was not anticipated was the impassioned debate over the 
purposes of the proposed merged denomination. The question was 
whether Jesus should be singled out as the central prophet of our 
tradition, or cited as one among several great teachers of humanity 
who embodied Unitarian ideals. Three times the assembly refused to 
single out Jesus, on each occasion preferring to speak of “‘the great 
prophets and teachers of humanity” collectively, singling out none. 
It was this steadfastness that led the press to report that the delegates 
had anathematized Jesus from Unitarianism, hence had cut off 
Unitarianism from Christianity. This report was ill-considered, 
inaccurate and absurd; no delegate body, as I mentioned, !can 
rewrite its own previous history and heritage. And I must remind 
you that the Associated Press had neither voicenor vote at the Syracuse 
assembly, yet took upon itself the task of interpreting the meaning of 
our decision there, and I fear that many Unitarians and non-Unitar- 
ians accepted its interpretation in preference to the reasoned and first- 
hand reports of their own representatives to the meeting. In fact one 
family resigned from my church because of the Boston Herald story 
on Sunday, November first, concerning the merger. Be that as it 
may, it was decided at the final session of the assembly to insert the 
phrase “Judeo-Christian heritage” into the article in question. This 
accomplished two things: it strengthened the Christian emphasis 
of the statement, and, as a compromise, it made possible the adoption 
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of the proposed constitution in a form acceptable to the majority of 
Unitarians as well as to the Universalist assembly which was meeting 
in separate and simultaneous session. Harsh words were spoken at 
Syracuse, and these were represented in the press as expressive of the 
opinions of the delegates. What is more true is that the Syracuse 
meeting provided an unprecedented meeting ground for men and 
women of divergent traditions and convictions, and an instrument— 
the proposed constitution—through which they could blend their 
convictions in the creation of a larger concept and a stronger 
movement than either Unitarians or Universalists, humanists or 
Christians, laymen or ministers had ever known before. 

I have spoken at length of three events in the current history of 
Unitarianism to illustrate our voluntarism—the dynamic principle 
of individual conviction, expression and action which, I believe, is 
the motivating principle that unites Unitarians today. 

Consensus. But we cannot end with voluntarism or we shall 
surely end in anarchy. There is another, a complementary principle, 
that keeps Unitarians together, a centripetal force that overcomes 
and keeps in subtle and miraculous balance the centrifugal impulses 
of radical individualism. This second principle is that of consensus. 
In one manner of speaking, we agree to disagree, but in disagreeing 
agree to accept the freely determined decision of the majority as a 
reasonable modus vivendi in matters of collective action. In another 
sense, we hold to the unity of our diversity, the unity that arises from 
believing variously in a spirit of friendship and in the service of a 
cause that supersedes our specific and transient differences. In a third 
sense, we welcome the persuasions of others, and tolerate the misrep- 
resentations by whichwe areafflicted, because deeply within ourselves 
we acknowledge our fallibility, and gladly accept the will of the 
majority as expressing a wisdom—and a freedom and a security-— 
higher than our own. We are not alone, and glory in the fellowship 
of those who think with us, even though we disagree. The enduring 
greatness of Unitarianism lies in the nearly perfect integrity it realizes 
between freedom and consensus, change and stability, movement and 
permanence. It is our justification that in thinking we approach the 
Truth, and in praying we apprehend God, however we conceive of 


either. Thus for our organized movement is the problem of freedom 
resolved. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF FAITH 


_ Having defined freedom as comprehensive autonomy, indicated 
its dimensions according to historic Unitarian principles in the being 
of God as unbound, the experience of history as open, and the 
organization of society on the basis of trust (which is to say, 
democratically), and analyzed the recent history of Unitarianism in 
America as an expression of voluntarism in tension with consensus, 
I turn to the problem of faith. 


Unitarian beliefs. What does a Unitarian believe? In the 
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twentieth century, the accepted answer to this question has not been 
an answer at all but a begging of the question, namely: ‘“‘Unitarians 
believe differently, therefore it is impossible to say what any individual 
_ Unitarian believes, or all Unitarians believe, at a given time.’’ This: 
answer expresses the freedom that lies at the center of historic and 
contemporary Unitarianism. It fails to indicate the profound, 
disciplined and affirmative (although varying) beliefs that Unitarians 
hold individually and together, This omission invites a conclusion 
on the part of non-Unitarians (and, for that matter of uninformed 
Unitarians) that we “‘don’t believe anything.” Some within our 
ranks make this claim with pride since it justifies their agnosticism. 
On the other hand the critics of Unitarianism in other communions, 
for whom belief is identical with fixed, normative or enforced belief 
(i.e. orthodoxy), echo it in the confidence that it disqualifies the 
Unitarians from membership in the religious community. The 
Unitarians themselves have been so busy with such matters as 
denominational growth and social action that they have not paused 
to consider the theological implications of their efforts. Even our 
religious education program, so brilliant in conception and historic in 
outreach, has produced an “‘official” ideology that excludes certain 
assumptions, approaches and realms of experience, hence in its way 
has become an orthodoxy. Finally, the Unitarian theologians, 
while concerning themselves with the relations of Unitarianism to 
Christian faith and to secular movements, have failed to consider in 
depth the meaning of our Unitarian faith today, hence have in- 
advertently abdicated their theological leadership to the interpreters 
of the Right (the Roman Catholics, the neo-orthodox Protestants and 
the “‘new’’ conservatives) and of the Left (the humanists and others 
who reject all theology as absurd). The inevitable consequence of 
this abdication has been a tendency within Unitarianism toward a 
humanistic or otherwise anti-theological position reflected among 
the clergy and laity, and in fact into the highest echelons of denom- 
inational administration. Thus is the fiction maintained that 
Unitarians believe nothing in particular, therefore probably nothing 
at all. 

What does a Unitarian believe? Another prevalent answer to 
this question begins with the words: “I can tell you what a Unitarian 
doesn’t believe, but to say what we do believe is another matter...” 
If it is so difficult to say what we do believe, how is it so easy to say 
what we do not believe? Clearly, this posture is indefensible. One can 
imagine the Unitarian spokesman continuing in some such words as, 
‘For instance, we don’t believe in the Trinity, in the divinity of 
Jesus, or in revelation of any kind.’’ The point is not that a large 
percentage of contemporary Unitarians do believe in these things and 
are being misrepresented; the point is that these negations are spoken 
in ignorance of their valid meaning in the worldview of historic 
religion. If a Unitarian, in confidently enumerating what Unitarians 
do not believe, is simply asked, in reference to each negation, the 
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question “Why?” he will discover two things: first, that it is impos- 
sible to state what he does not believe without also affirming what he 
does believe, lest he find himself believing nothing; and second, he 
will discover himself thinking theologically, whereas it was theology 
itself that was being promiscuously denied in his original assertions. 
I think we can safely say that one who is satisfied to explain Unitar- 
ianism in terms of its negations simply has not thought about what 
he believes. Afraid to reveal his own shallowness and confusion he 
says “Unitarians don’t believe this’ when he means “I don’t know 
what I believe.” Once again the result is misrepresentation of the 
Unitarian position and misunderstanding of our true character and 
power as a religious movement. The possibility also exists that some 
Unitarians may believe what one Unitarian speaking in the name of 
all Unitarians denies. What is undeniable is that only those 
Unitarians who have thought about their faith and have come to 
coherent and defensible conclusions with reference to it, can converse 
with its critics. Any young person or adult who has fallen in with an 
informed Roman Catholic, fundamentalist or agnostic knows how 
painfully true this is. 

What does a Unitarian believe? A third approach to this 
question comes under the rubric of “‘consensus.”” The Unitarian 
consensus is revealed in our statements of faith (i.e. James Freeman 
Clarke’s ‘“‘Our Faith,’ 1886, and the “‘Five Principles” adopted by 
the American Unitarian Association in 1944), in our orders of 
worship, our hymnal, and our religious education materials. Some 
ministers seek to evaluate and express the comprehensive meaning of 
Unitarianism today. In fact the main thrust of Unitarian preaching 
in times of national, international or denominational stress, lies 
in the re-interpretation of Unitarianism in the face of the various 
challenges to its traditions and integrity. 

One of the most important dimensions of Unitarian consensus- 
making, and certainly the most spectacular, is found in the corporate 
expression of Unitarian principles. I am speaking of partisan 
expressions, not the ““umbrella’’-type statements of faith mentioned 
above. The most representative such statements are the Humanist 
Manifesto of 1933,' the Declaration of Universal Religion of 1949,? 

‘The complete text will be found in Parke, The Epic of Unitarianism: 
Original Writings from the History of Liberal Religion (Boston, 1957), pp. 139-142. 


“We believe in universal religion which is greater than any of its present 
organized expressions at their best, greater than Hinduism, Judaism, or 
Christianity. 

“We believe in a universal church where theists, humanists, Christians, 
Jews and all religious truth-seekers may come together, each contributing to the 
common enrichment of their church. 

“We believe in the development of this universal religion in order to break 
down today’s tensions and so forward the sense of world community so 
desperately needed. 

“We believe in the right of each individual to his own convictions. 

“We believe that the Unitarian movement should reaffirm its tradition of a 
creedless church and begin immediately to create and foster such fellowships of 
universal religion. We pledge our efforts to this great Unitarian cause.” 
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and the statement of Christian concern adopted by twenty-four 
Unitarian ministers at Worcester, Mass., in November, 1959.‘ In 
these statements are expressed the three characteristic theological 
positions within contemporary Unitarianism, namely the humanist, 
the universalist (i.e. affirming the universalism of religion, not the 
universality of salvation as in the Universalism of the Universalist 
Church of America), and the Christian. 

Humanism. Humanism is the view that man creates and fosters 
_ his own values in a neutral universe. Humanists deny supernaturalism 
on scientific grounds, specifically the evidence of evolution over 
against arbitrary creation, the priority of human personality over 
against anthropotheism, and the interpersonal origin of ethics over 
against revelation. The influence of Darwin, Freud and Marx is 
readily seen, and gladly admitted by the humanists. A further 
expression of the humanist position, perhaps more important than 
any other, is its theory of knowledge. For the humanists, man learns 
by experiencing, and what is not experienced does not exist; reason 
is the arbiter, and there is no reality that cannot be perceived and 
understood rationally. Here the influence of the positivists and 
pragmatists is evident, notably Comte, Spencer and Dewey. The 
logical culmination of humanism is a definition of religion as 
celebration and striving, within the known limits of the natural 
universe, and the cultivation of individual and social health. Humanist 
worship is a contradiction in terms, since no transcendent reality 
(i.e. object of worship) is believed to exist; the regard in which 
humanists hold such seemingly transcendental realities as ‘‘the 
creativeness of life,” “the goodness of man,” “‘the promise of the 
future” is actually a form of self-affirmation, since by their own 
definitions they are organically one with nature, life and history. 
The ethical passion of humanists issues from two sources: first, their 
conviction that as “the proper study of mankind is man”’ so the 
proper purpose of man is the enhancement of the human species; and 
second, the exclusion from their worldview of reciprocal confront- 
ation with traditions and realms of experience other than those which 
they affirm. This latter phenomenon makes theological discussion 
between humanists and non-humanists virtually impossible; they 
deny the validity of any position other than their own, a posture 


which Cardinal Newman characterized as “‘poisoning the wells.” 

1“We, ministers of Unitarian and Universalist churches, who have cov- 
enanted in the spirit of Jesus to worship God and serve our fellow men, in order 
to preserve our Christian consciences, to keep our prophetic fire, and to insure to 
our children the heritage of our native Christian language, thought and prayer, 
do join in common loyalty and mutual help. We do not separate ourselves from 
men of good will, and we respect and welcome the differences of heritage and of 
personal choice among ourselves and others. As we cherish liberty of conscience 
for all men, so do we insist upon our freedom to praise God according to our 
customs and to walk in the Christian way of neighborliness and peace. In the 
courage of our Christian concern we declare that we who seek to live the Christian 
life together, joined by the faith we have and which holds us as one. We invite 
Unitarians and Universalists of like mind to join us in this covenant and in the 
work to which we are called.” 
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In addition, this intellectual exclusiveness weakens humanism. By' 
not confronting its critics on its critics’ own ground, humanism cuts | 
itself off from the rigor of theological discussion and the adventure | 
of growth. It invites ignorance insofar as the refusal to engage: 
antagonistic positions only weakens the basis of one’s own con-_ 
victions, as the refusal of the humanists to take seriously the writings | 
of Reinhold Niebuhr has weakened them while proving the latter’s | 
case. Finally, humanism, by staking out a limited area of debate, has. 
given the lie to its claim of universal truth and of being a “new 
religion for modern man.’”’ Not only do the humanists not discuss 
ideas and assumptions they reject, except among themselves; they 
do not even master the implications of the scientific worldview which 
they exalt. While claiming science as their touchstone, they are 
largely ignorant of the historic and contemporary trends of science; 
while speaking in the name of science, they betray the objective, 
sifting, disciplined search which characterizes science at its best; 
while employing scientists as their spokesmen in the forum of religious 
and philosophical debate, they avoid sustained controversy and any 
effort at thorough synthesis. Being neither philosophers of religion 
nor philosophers of science, their claims fall on deaf ears not because 
they have nothing to say but because they make the mistake of 
talking only to themselves while a world seeking answers seeks 
elsewhere. Humanism, its claims notwithstanding, is not a religion 
for modern man because it is not a religion, it is not modern, and it 
is not for men; it is rather an intellectual protest movement that is at 
once incoherent, presumptuous and irrelevant to the deepest needs 
of contemporary men. The good that humanism does—in Unitarian 
churches and in the intellectual and ethical community generally— 
issues not from the integrity of humanism but from the force of its 
criticism, the willingness of fragmented men to be ministered to in 
fragments, and from the residual momentum of scientific, democratic 
and religious impulses that flow through its teachings. 

Unitarian universalism. “Unitarian universalism” is the name 
given by Donald Harrington to the movement within Unitarianism 
that views itself as a new world religion, uniting the best of the several 
faiths and, in Mr. Harrington’s Community Church of New York, 
observing their celebrations such as the Jewish Passover and the 
Hindu Festival of Lights as holy days in the church year along with 
Christmas and Easter. Mr. Harrington and almost three hundred 
others signed the Declaration of Universal Religion quoted above. 
and, although virtually unknown by those who have become Unitar. 
jans in the decade since its publication, it remains the most 
representative expression of the “‘universalistic’? consensus withir 
Unitarianism. 

A fuller discussion of “Unitarian universalism” is contained in < 
sermon of that title given by Mr. Harrington at the ordination o 
John Papandrew as assistant minister of the Community Church o: 
New York on October 6, 1957. Affirming a “liberal spirit” mor 
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fundamental than any historic religion, Mr. Harrington pleaded for 
adherence to the universalistic over against the particularistic 
emphasis of faith. Citing the necessity for a ‘“‘simple, great religion 
» which will help men unite,” he called for “‘a new type of faith, cast 
in the idiom of our age, at one with its scientific knowledge, permeat- 
ing every facet of its being and directing its enormous powers into 
channels which are good, creative and uplifting for man.’ Holding 
} that “the human race is engaged in a vast process of emancipation 
_ from the superstition, myths, and tight, little traditions of primitive 
society which bound men’s behaviour into rigid patterns,” he declared 
that “the last bastions of the primitive mind, bound by tradition and 
superstition, are falling in our time, but the religion of the free 
search for truth based on reflective reason and friendly persuasion 
has not yet come to fulfillment to replace the old ways which have 
failen into discard. Until it does, a large part of the human race is 
likely to remain spiritually adrift.” 

Unitarian universalism, Mr. Harrington suggests, is such a 
religion. Its chief principles are the unitary nature of the universe and 
of the human family, the universal character of truth and of the 
method of free inquiry, and the emergence of the Age of Universal 
Man. 

“Universal are all our problems,”’ he continues, ‘‘and also the 
growth potential within us necessary to their solution. 

‘Universal is the yearning to discover truth, experience beauty 
and to achieve righteousness. 

‘Universal is the great task of uniting mankind in the bonds of 
creative love.”’ 

Mr. Harrington sketches the history of Unitarianism from the 
fourth century to the present, concluding that “what William 
Ellery Channing called Unitarian Christianity has become the 
Unitarian universalism of our day.” 

Let me re-emphasize that the word universalism as used in this 
context has no connection with the Universalist Church of America. 
It happens, however, that the merger movement between our two 
liberal denominations is an impulse toward the universal church for 
which Mr. Harrington speaks. 

What, it may be asked, are the differences between humanism 
and Unitarian universalism ? I should answer that the two are different 
chiefly in two ways. In the first place humanism is essentially a 
critical, a negative movement; Unitarian universalism essentially 
positive. In the second place, humanism is non-theistic, Unitarian 
universalism theistic. At the same time, I suggest one way in which 
they are identical: both claim to supersede existing expressions and 
structures of religion. Let us examine these differences and 
similarities. : 

Humanism postulates that the advent of modern science makes 
it absurd to believe that which science declares unbelievable; 
humanism thus constitutes a denial of religion. Unitarian univer- 
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salism, on the other hand, postulates the necessity of a universal 
religion adequate to meet the needs of our contemporary life, personal 
and international; Unitarian universalism thus constitutes an 
affirmation of religion. pil 

Humanism postulates that science has made belief in God out 
of date. In the words of the Humanist Manifesto: “Humanism 
asserts that the nature of the universe depicted by modern science 
makes unacceptable any supernatural or cosmic guarantees of human 
values ... We are convinced that the time has passed for theism . . .” 

Unitarian universalism, on the other hand, in Mr. Harrington’s 
words, “‘will seek new ways to celebrate life and to rejoice in the 
beauty of growth and the oneness of man and God”’; it seeks to 
enhance the highest impulses of every world religion, expressed by 
Mr. Harrington as follows: ‘Our lives are drawn from, based upon, 
inextricably interwoven with and ultimately return to the Sacred 
Reality whose physical and spiritual laws set the bounds of our being. 
Within it is the Meaning and the Ultimate Purpose which give our 
little lives their significance. We rejoice and will rejoice in its majesty, 
its wonder, its incredible beauty, its unending charm, its overawing 
mystery. We rise to its unending challenge to the best in us. Our 
hearts beat to the pulse of its vast potential. And when we think of 
the Spirit within and behind it all, the Great Mystery, our lips may 
even silently form the old-fashioned, now symbolic words, ‘Our 
Father, who art in heaven.’ ” 

So much for the differences, and they are manifold. The one 
element that humanism and Unitarian universalism hold in common 
is their claim to supersede existing religions, the former because of 
their untenability, the latter because of their positive affinity and 
negative failure to unite the world. This claim to radical universalism 
is the crux of the position advanced in the Declaration of Universal 
Religion and amplified by Mr. Harrington. It is expressed by the 
latter in this sentence: ‘““Unitarianism . . . has been the universalistic 
emphasis within the body of Christianity, but it is directly related. to 
the same emphasis in all of the other great faiths, being derived from 
a deeper urgency within human nature itself.” 

Apart from Unitarianism’s historic relationship with the world 
religions other than Christianity—which relationship I hold for the 
most part to be non-existent—I would like to raise the question 
of the integrity of the faith called Unitarian universalism. In the 
first place, to say that “what William Ellery Channing called Unitar- 
ian Christianity has become the Unitarian universalism of our day” 
is simply not true. The Unitarian Christianity of Channing is the 
Unitarian Christianity of today, one and unchanged, and to quote 
Channing’s “bond of the universal church” without acknowledging 
that, for Channing, the universal church was the Christian church is 
to be uninformed. In the second place, the God of Unitarian 
universalism seems abstract and pleasing, but hardly ultimate or 
transforming; its God appears to confirm, rather than to shape, its 
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faith. The basic objection to eclecticism is not that it distorts or 
denies traditions, but that it vitiates the realities upon which traditions 
are based. Thus, by interpreting the God of the Old Testament 
chiefly in terms of the Sinai experience, which is to say prudentially, 
the dimension of judgment, found in Genesis, Job, and the prophets 
is all but lost, and God is reduced to a positivist. Similarly by 
interpreting the God of the New Testament chiefly in terms of Palm 
Sunday and Easter, the dimension of tragedy, disclosed at Golgotha, 
is lost, and God is reduced to a bringer of good tidings. The blending 
of many traditions makes mandatory the compromising of specific 
traditions, and as these are compromised—as their fullness is 
misunderstood and rejected—they die. The impulse to transcend the 
finite gods of the world religions to the Infinite God of humanity and 
the universe is a noble impulse. But by too easily redefining God to 
fit our own terms of reference do we not define Him out of existence? 
God is not defined; He defines. God is not empowered; He 
empowers. The question about Unitarian universalism is not, Is 
there a God? but, Is it God who leads you to seek each other? Is God 
present in your coming together, in your sacraments, in your prayers? 
Is your God truly the universal God, or only an amalgam of the 
highest virtues you can imagine from your own experience or from 
that of the race? And finally, how, for you, is the love of God 
expressed ? 

I come to the third question as to the integrity of Unitarian 
universalism. It is this: Where does a man stand when he stands in 
faith? Can he stand in all faiths simultaneously—Buddhist, Hindu, 
Moslem, Hebrew, Christian, Confucian—or must he not stand in 
one, and see the truth through the worldview of one, and from the 
rootage of one embrace his brother? There is nothing in diverse 
traditions that prevents their representatives from coming together 
in mutual understanding and enlarged affection. Nor is there any 
indication that the fellowship of diverse men is enhanced when any 
or all give up the customs and modes of expression which have given 
them strength through life and generations. Mahatma Gandhi, born 
a Hindu, lived and died a Hindu. His love of Christ, his preference 
for the hymn ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light,” his friendship with such Western 
leaders as John Haynes Holmes did not make him any less a Hindu. 
He was not and, I foresee, would not have become a Unitarian 
universalist; to have become so would have cut him off from the 
source of his power and made him spiritually poor. The Unitarian 
universalists revere Gandhi as a universal man, but must they not 
also acknowledge him as a Hindu, and acknowledge that Hindu 
understanding and Hindu worship made him great? 

For, as a matter of fact, the worldviews of diverse traditions— 
although all possessing cosmological, ethical and mystical strands— 
are different. A Buddhist prays with a prayer wheel, a Catholic with 
beads. A Hindu honors a cow more than a man, a Christian vice 
versa. A Jew reveres Moses, a Confucian Confucius, a Baha’i 
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Abdu’l-Baha. All differ, yet all are religious. All submit, yet all are 
free. All believe, yet all transcend belief in holiness and purity of life. 
Must all pray, honor, revere, submit and believe in the same way? 
Such a requirement would bastardize religion, and destroy its genius. 

Mr. Harrington proclaims of Unitarian universalism that “It 
will celebrate the great faith festivals, that its followers may feel at 
one with the great teachers and events of the past, but always in the 
spirit of the universal truths which these festivals teach.” But does 
he, and do the members of his church, celebrate the Hindu Divali as 
Hindus? Do they celebrate Passover as Jews? Or do they not 
celebrate these festivals each individually in the consciousness of his 
own tradition, praying, partaking, communing according to the 
unique understanding and precious rites in and by which he was 
raised—and only entering into other traditions and celebrations as 
one who stands within his own? Mr. Harrington minimizes the 
“particularistic’’ dimension of religion in emphasizing the importance 
of the “‘universalistic.”” But does not the universal consist of partic- 
ulars, and how can the universal be approached except through the 
particular? A man is not born full-grown. Nor is it necessary,in 
denying the exclusive claims of particular religions, to deny the 
rightness of their partial truths or the relative fruitfulness of their 
ethics. And what meaning have their truths, their ethics, their 
worship apart from the matrix of unique history in which they arose 
and grew? Eclecticism uproots a man and bids him thrive without 
nurture; likewise it bids another man to embrace customs, traditions 
and sacraments which he does not understand, and which even if he 
could understand them, he might not accept. Truth is universal, yes 
but it begins within as self-understanding and the interpretation of 
history. Truth cannot be begged, borrowed or stolen. 

Unitarian universalism seeks to express the best of man’s faiths 
in a single, unitary, universal impulse. But in advocating homo- 
geneity, it is in danger of destroying individuality; and in 
compromising heritage it threatens continuity and truth. I welcome 
this new faith for its breadth of sympathy and for its disclosure of 
the common elements of human experience. But I shall not become a 
Buddhist, a Confucian or a Jew. I hold every human being to be my 
brother, but I am not ready to embrace my brother’s faith, nor do 
I expect that he will embrace mine. Respectfully, joyfully, without 
loftiness or any spirit of exclusion, I declare to him that I am a 
Christian, and that in Christianity—in the spirit of God in Christ 
communicated through His church—I find the strength of my life and 
the vision of my soul. 

Unitarian Christianity. Although Christianity is the oldest of the 
three expressions of Unitarian consensus of which I have spoken, 
the others, the humanistic and the universalistic, being of fairly 
recent origin, it is the Christian that has found the most recent voice. 
I refer to the statement of Christian concern signed by twenty-four 
Unitarian ministers in Worcester last November. It represents 
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Unitarian Christianity today and deserves, if only for purposes of 
comparison, to stand beside the Humanist Manifesto and the 
Declaration of Universal Religion. 

Unitarian Christianity is the third great consensus of the 
Unitarian movement in the twentieth century. It affirms Jesus to be 
the central figure in human history, and his life, death and victory to 
be its pivotal event. It affirms life in its heights and depths, its 
breadth and quickness. It affirms man as born of God and struggling 
with fear, scorn and pride to be worthy to be born again in embracing 
love. It affirms the personal character of faith,and the difficult road 
marked justification. It affirms personality as given in the image of 
God, and strives that personality may exist free and uncorrupted. 
It affirms the universality of idolatry and alienation, and gives 
forgiveness for hatred, good for evil. It affirms God as reconciling 
spirit, Jesus as His instrument, man as consummation. It affirms the 
past as revelation, the present as freedom, the future as fragile hope. 
It affirms the greatness of the human soul, living or dead, and believes 
in inheritance and recurrence akin to immortality. It affirms Divinity 
in the shining eyes of children, the gentle work of woman, sacrifice 
simple and heroic, in silence, song and dance, and in the dream of 
order that binds man to man. It affirms love in all its forms, forsakes 
the screaming violence of war, gives peace and joy unquenched. It 
affirms not itself but God, in the mercy of whose care and the glory 
of whose presence it is sanctified and made whole. It affirms the next 
moment as time enough for light to cast out darkness, and the soul 
of man to be made free. 

It is in Unitarianism as Christian that I find both the meaning of 
my life and the integrity of our organized religious movement. It is 
with Unitarianism as Christian that non-Christian Unitarians, in 
my judgment, must come to terms if they are to claim the name of 
Unitarian for their faith. We do not ask that all be Christians,but 
only that God be apprehended—if only for a moment—in this way. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF FULFILLMENT 


Many of today’s Unitarians find fulfillment in the reality of the 
fact that they are free. Others find fulfillment not in freedom but in 
faith. For the former, faith is the means, freedom the end; for the 
latter, freedom is the means, faith the end. By and large, I should 
place in the former category the humanists, in the latter the Unitarian 
Christians. The Unitarian universalists, in my observation, fall 
somewhere in the middle, some prizing freedom over faith, some the 
opposite. 

I will state the matter in another way. Those who experience 
freedom as sovereign, or themselves as sovereign within freedom, 
best serve the cause of voluntarism in our midst. By their affirmations, 
denials, protests, championings, innovations and ethical enthusiasms 
they clarify the issues; they pioneer in the adaptation of historic forms 
to contemporary expressions (in worship, the shape of ministry, the 
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relationship between religion and science, etc.); they embrace the 
outer reaches of the present and reveal its dimensions to the rest. 
By the same token those who achieve a relationship of faith, and find 
therein the meaning of their freedom, best serve the cause of 
consensus. By their affirmations and denials, their probings and 
struggles, they maintain contact with the given (i.e. history, myth and 
mystery); they challenge existing forms and those who would too 
easily replace them; they embrace one another in the tragic promise 
of continuing life and reveal the sources of our strength. The former 
tend to be vigorous, contentious, and single-minded; the latter 
reflective, forebearing, and sensitive. Both groups find fulfillment; 
both bring to contemporary Unitarianism dynamic and permanent 
meanings. 

Beyond our differences, it is possible to speak of fulfillment in 
relation to Unitarianism generally. For a century or more, roughly 
coterminous with the nineteenth century in America, Unitarians 
regarded fulfillment as a social reality. Our affirmation spoke of 
“the progress of mankind onward and upward forever,’ while the 
Universalists in 1935 affirmed their “faith in the power of men of 
good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
to establish the Kingdom of God.” The great reform movements led 
by Unitarians sought to achieve social fulfillment by means of the 
transformation of institutions—slavery, education, community life, 
the treatment of the blind and mentally ill—according to a humane 
image of man. The Unitarian historians viewed society as an organ- 
ism evolving toward higher realms of development, and American 
democracy as the summit of man’s evolution to date, a corollary of 
which was the notion that within the framework of progressive society 
individuals would find greater fulfillment than elsewhere. The 
Unitarian theologians, although beginning in Biblical and Trans- 
cendental subjectivism, became increasingly social in their emphasis 
under the pressures of relevancy; Channing’s yielding to the entreaties 
of conscience and persuasion in the matter of slavery is one evidence 
of such a tendency; Emerson’s role in the formation of the Free 
Religious Association in 1867 is another. The only prominent 
Unitarian who maintained a personal doctrine of fulfillment to the 
very end was James Martineau, an Englishman. It is not surprising 
that in nineteenth-century America, the America of Locke, Bentham, 
Franklin and Andrew Jackson, the social ideal should have prevailed 
so totally among the Unitarians; what is surprising is that the 
foremost American of that century, one who was in frequent contact 
with the Unitarians and in undoubted sympathy with their views— 
Abraham Lincoln—held fulfillment to be a uniquely individual 
reality which governments, ideologies and war itself could enhance 
or destroy but could never create. 

In contrast to the nineteenth, the twentieth century has produced 
a new approach to the problem of fulfillment. No longer regarded as 
chiefly social and institutional, fulfillment is now viewed as personal 
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and individual, achieved not only externally by the transformation 
of society but inwardly in the consciousness of freedom and the 
forging of love. The origins of such a view are not difficult to 
ascertain. One source was the failure of the nineteenth-century 
worldview. The World War having revealed the insufficiency of 
optimism and of utopian institutions, men turned from socialism to 
a reconsideration of the individual. Freudian psychology, with its 
analysis of motives and the interior life, shed vast light on the 
dynamics of fulfillment, interpreting it in terms of repression, 
projection, transference and release, instead of duty as the Victorian 
ethos had done. The interpreters of Freud—including Jung, Karen 
Horney, Erich Fromm and Harry Stack Sullivan—enlarged the 
concept of the individual to include religious experience (confluent 
with William James), creative self-consciousness, the rediscovery of 
freedom, and the interpersonal and moral dimension. Fromm’s work 
of correlating the inward with the outward man has been significant 
not only for scholars but also for the informed public, to the 
emancipation of both. Since Hiroshima, the imminence of annihila- 
tion has served as a third stimulus to individuation; in the words of 
Boris Pasternak, “‘there are no nations, there are only individuals.” 

Curiously, all three theological wings of contemporary 
Unitarianism feel themselves to be the legitimate bearers of the new 
individual approach to fulfillment: the humanists because of their 
insistence on individual freedom; the Unitarian universalists because 
of their hospitality to all men regardless of race, religion and con- 
dition of life; and the Unitarian Christians because the emphasis on 
individuals accords with the teachings of Jesus. As a matter of fact, 
all serve the cause of individualism to the extent that they are true 
to their deepest callings; what is less certain is that the three ap- 
proaches lead with equal adequacy to fulfillment for the persons to 
whom they minister. 

It is to this problem—the adequacy of personal fulfillment that 
is fostered by present-day Unitarianism—that I now turn. For it is 
my conviction that the question of the integrity of Unitarianism 
ultimately hinges on this and this alone. The question can be stated 
in this way: To what degree does Unitarianism today enhance 
individual human lives? The question is answerable in the terms set 
forth above as the three dimensions of human freedom, namely 
knowledge, relationship and creativity. 

Knowledge. Is fulfillment to be attained through knowledge? 
This is the question unrelentingly addressed to men of reason, not 
least of all by themselves. Albert Schweitzer’s assertion that all 
knowledge leads to scepticism has troubled the twentieth-century 
liberals because it has brought our reliance on reason into conflict 
with our admiration for the great doctor of Lambarene. More 
importantly, many new Unitarians in churches and fellowships have 
been asking the question of the reliability of knowledge as the basis 
of human fulfillment, for the simple reason that the cognitive approach 
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is not satisfying their deepest yearnings for spiritual life and ultimate 
meaning. The problem has been compounded by the fact that, as 
converts to Unitarianism, many have felt that they were moving 
ipso facto from darkness into light, that truth was to be found in 
liberal religion, that fulfillment was to be realized; and when truth 
remained obscure, or fulfillment beyond reach, they wondered if their 
conversion was real, or whether it may not have been a conversion 
from one dilemma of faith to a graver one. My concern for the 
freedom and the faith of such persons is profound, and it is in an 
effort to help them clarify their convictions that the present thoughts 
are expressed. 

What do we know? We know what we read, what we hear, and 
what we have been told. We know what we have consciously 
experienced. We know what—for better or worse—has been thrust 
upon us as tragedy, uncertainty or emptiness of spirit. These things 
we know. We know what it is we dream of. We know the longing of 
our hearts for health, reconciliation and joy. We know the limitations 
of our capacities to overcome temptation and to seek the good. These 
things we know also. We know that we demand privileges and resist 
responsibilities, that our judgments of others are harsher than our 
judgments of ourselves, that our hypocrisy is too terrible to confront 
sO we compound it by evasion and transference to scapegoats. All 
these things we know. 

We know that the pace and ease and complexity of life is 
increasing faster than we are competent to deal with, and so we allow 
ourselves to be swept along in the torrent of opinion, hoping for a 
moment of truth if not of downright authenticity; we ponder the 
thwarted call of hope at night upon our beds, and weep over the 
death of our true selves. We know that virtue beckons—purity of self, 
the ordered life, and saving action—but accept the next vicissitude as 
adequate occasion to corrupt or be corrupted once again. We know 
that our aims are selfish, that we only deceive others and not ourselves 
when we mistake ambition for opportunity, or pride for merit. 
These things we know. 

We know that the fulfillment we seek is not material or even 
measurable. We know that our knowledge of facts and statistics and 
of the conditions that foster our own advantage is not true know- 
ledge. We know that we have never known ourselves. These things, 
although painful, perhaps intolerable until now, we know. We know 
them too well. They torment us and will not let us go. We wonder 
what we know. We know that we do not know. 

The scientist knows what his data has told him. The workman 
knows what he can do in a single day. The child knows how he feels 
and by whom he is loved. The prophet knows the latent greatness of 
the people he condemns. The mystic knows that the source of his 
strength is not within him but beyond. The skeptic knows that the 
truth he denies is the foundation of the truth he affirms. The free 
man knows that there is always more to know. 


“, 
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It is both the glory and the tragedy of Unitarianism that reason 
has become its monitor of truth. It is glorious because reason is the 
supreme gift of human life: with my mind I comprehend, and 
comprehending I possess the universe. It is tragic because reason 
ungrounded and unrestrained is a destroyer of nuance, sensibility, 
life itself. Analysis, for example, dissects the finite at the expense of 
the infinite; criticism slashes at the fruits of creative action thereby 
drying up its source; the attainment of absolute power issues not in 
release but in slavery, and perhaps, before the word is spoken, in 
death. Reason presumes, and the depths of sense and feeling, art and 
whispered truth are sealed. 

Are there, then, limitations on reason for the Unitarian? Or, to 
put the question the other way, are there realms of being and knowing 
that are unsusceptible to reason, or at least coexistent with it? I 
answer, in both cases, that there are. The limitations on reason are 
simply those imposed by fruitful faith—of a person in himself, of one 
person in another, of a person in his God. And I submit that the 
suspension of reason involved in believing, in worshipping, in 
subordinating self to God, is itself the most reasonable course a man 
can take, first, because as long as he is conscious and thinking, his 
reason is functioning even if it is not determining, and second, he may 
discover in the depths of emotion, acceptance and mystery a reason 
for his reason, a meaning for life itself, a meaning that is rich and vast 
and splendid, a meaning that communicates itself to others in 
unreasoned hospitality and unreasoning trust. One of the wisest 
men IJ know, a scientist, gladly admits the limitations on his know- 
ledge and the beauty of the mystery beyond. To the question ““Why ?” 
he replies, ““God knows—and the information is classified.” (Z.e. as 
‘an official secret’). He laughs—not at the reasonable but at the 
incongruous, the unreasonable, thereby breathing joy into all con- 
versation. That which is within reason is often without justification, 
such as war. And the unreasonable is frequently the better part of 
wisdom, namely the death of Socrates, the Ten Commandments of 
Moses, and preserving the civil rights of Communists. Such are the 
limitations of knowledge and such is the frequent impotence of 
reason to secure fulfillment for those whose brains are bursting with 
egotistic pride or meaningless conclusions. I have stated the matter 
emphatically not to deny reason but to affirm its proper function and 
also its limitations. 

Fulfillment comes rather from teachability. It may be more 
blessed to give than to receive, but it is surely more blessed to listen 
than to talk. A ponderous library is of less value to a man seeking 
fulfillment than a single liberating word. The man who is teachable 
is wiser than the man who is infallible, for the former can grow in 
knowledge while the latter’s knowledge can only shrink and vanish. 
How am I fulfilled? I am fulfilled by welcoming the spirit that releases 
me from ignorance and confirms me in truth, that releases me from 
fear and confirms me in courage, that releases me from self-righteous- 
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ness and confirms me in forgiving love. The most difficult lesson in 
teachability is that involving the competing claims of pride and 
forgiveness, and when the moment comes that we cast out pride and 
forgive another in love, then are we fulfilled to overflowing, and the 
knowledge is not proud but humble, sweet and empowering. 

Such knowledge is the stuff conversion is made of—illumination 
beyond knowledge, a call from beyond the normal range of hearing, 
a knowing that transcends all reason, thought and evidence. Such 
knowledge is the real basis of fulfillment—of understanding beyond 
the possibility of understanding, of an answer that embraces all 
questions, of life that brings us face to face with God. 

What do we know? St. Paul gave the answer: ““Now we see 
through a glass, darkly; but then face to face. Now I know in part, 
but then I shall know even as also I am known.”’ It is not finally the 
knowledge we possess that frees us, but the knowledge that possesses 
us, moves us, grasps us in the creation of resplendent life. 

Relationship. It is surprising how little research has been done 
on the ways in which people relate to each other. Sorokin’s work at 
Harvard, although of limited scientific interest, is of enormous 
human and religious interest, and the rejection of it by the technical 
social scientists simply discloses how alien to humane values their 
work is. The research centres in behavior, sponsored by the philan- 
thropic foundations, are non-religious in character, and certainly 
the churches—with few exceptions—are in no position to evaluate 
their interpersonal dynamics objectively. It apparently remains, 
therefore, for informed and sensitive men to launch the study of 
intimate human relationships on their own. 

The futility of truth without love finds its supreme expression in 
the release of nuclear energy. Its discoverers, although anticipating 
the ethical dilemma involved in their work, could not control the 
use to which it was put by nations and the leaders of nations: as soon 
as their invention became part of the public domain, the ethical 
question was no longer theirs to answer. Still it is not possible to 
imagine the atomic scientists refusing to proceed with their research. 
Truth prevailed, although men may pay the ultimate price for its 
extraction. 

_ Automation, likewise, seems destined to destroy men before it 
will redeem us, by providing external fulfillment through an 
abundance of techniques without presenting a purpose. Automation 
posits work without a worker, techniques to make unnecessary the 
very effort that life exists to express. How can elimination of labor, 
and the maximization of leisure, create a people who are anything 
but fat, soft and self-centered? Here the contrast between the Soviet 
and American experiments at mid-twentieth century is seen most 
strikingly: for in Russia both work and automation serve the 
burgeoning purposes of the state, while in America automation 


serves the purposes of a people who have no purpose beyond the 
preservation of their own conditions of life. 
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There is truth in America in 1960—the truth of prosperity, of 
democracy, of freedom, but rather than love there is defensiveness 
toward ourselves and contempt toward others. I am aghast at the 
snobbery of some American senators and congressmen toward other 
peoples—as if the melting pot America of the last three centuries had 
included only white Anglo-Saxon Protestants. There is no love of 
humanity, no sense of the brotherhood of man in such men—only a 
compulsion to climb to power on the backs of the oppressed. Where 
is the great heart of America? Surely not in its statesmen,—perhaps 
in its young, its thoughtful and its poor. America may survive 
through selfishness, but the world will not prosper by following our 
example. Only as we learn to give will we receive, and only as we 
express without compromise the goodness that is in us to a perplexed 
and hungry race can we expect their approbation of our sins. For we 
need the world’s people more than they need us. We need them to 
accept us not for our gifts but for our faith. They know the difference 
even if we do not. And the time is short, so short for us to choose 
one over the other. 

It is my thesis that as conversion is the fulfillment of knowledge, 
so confession is the fulfillment of relationship. That man to whom I 
can tell my inmost secrets is my friend, and that woman who accepts 
me in spite of my weaknesses is the woman I love. It is always thus. 
The confessional relationship in my opinion is the most serious loss 
to Protestantism in consequence of the Reformation—more serious 
than the loss of the sovereign church or the apostolic succession. 
I do not mean to suggest that confession should be reinstated, or 
that Protestant pastoral counseling is an inadequate substitute. I 
only suggest that by removing confession—whether to a minister- 
priest, to one’s neighbor or to God—from the center of religious life 
we have yielded a most potent. and productive channel for the 
deepening of faith. To whom do we confess our sins? The starkness 
of the question reflects the depth of the concern out of which it is 
asked. Did Charles Van Doren need a confessor; do you? 

Fulfillment may consist less in attainment than in acceptance. 
To attain is to grasp, but to be accepted is to be grasped. To judge 
another is to lord over, but to be judged is to be released from one’s 
own deception and falsehood. To confess is to cleanse the heart of 
impurity and wickedness; to receive confession is to share the inmost 
secrets of a man and to bear his sins in love. 

The integrity of Unitarianism in the next fifty years may depend 
on the adequacy of its mechanisms of confession—that is, of its 
clergy, its churches, its channels of faith. How does a shallow people 
achieve depth?—by admitting their shallowness! How does a 
faithless people achieve faith ?—by admitting their faithlessness! To 
cling to shallowness and faithlessness is to court intellectual and 
moral suicide, but the temptation will be great. I hope that our 
relationships may grow to embrace this most perfect expression of the 
sundered man made whole and the captive man made free—confes- 
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sion, the yielding of self to God, the recurring restitution of the soul 
to its Divine integrity. 

Creativity. We come to the third dimension of our freedom— 
the creative. I have said that our knowledge will be fulfilled in 
conversion, and our relationships in confession. I now declare that 
our creativity will be fulfilled in communion—the gathering of our 
individual impulses into lives and institutions that show forth the 
spirit of God. 

For the first time in perhaps a century, the celebration of the 
communion is increasing in Unitarian churches. The breaking of the 
bread, the pouring of the wine, the commemoration of sacrifice, the 
re-enactment of spiritual victory, the return to elements—by these a 
growing number in our midst are sharing life in depth. I cite the 
historic communion experience as indicative of the quality of 
existence implied in the concept of communion as fulfillment. 

Let me suggest some of its dimensions. Communion means to 
rise and know the bonds of life with men, the bonds of meaning with 
nature, the bonds of spirit with God, withal to share, communicate 
and deepen ultimate experience. Communion happens in our rare 
moments of spontaneous prayer, our giving times when what we 
most have wanted slips through gladly opened fingers to the 
unsuspecting hands of those we love, our mornings of song and 
saving vision. Communion happens when an ugly face becomes 
beautiful through no action of its bearer, but simply because we have 
chosen to see the face of God where before we only could see ugliness. 
Communion is worship in a full or empty church, the arcing spark of 
understanding, encountered truth. Communion is deification and 
idol-smashing, shouting and weeping, acceptance and independence. 
It is the ultimate experience of a human being; it shapes and judges 
all lesser experiences. 

Communion has ground. It comes from art, the earth and 
history—it comes from God. Communion has gifts. It comes when 
fingertips touch with lover’s fingertips, when strong men embrace, 
when the real depths of life reveal themselves in midst of cheapness, 
squalor or dishonor—its gift is God. Communion has growth, 
purpose, movement. It comes not to adorn but to transform a man; 
it pulses and sweeps, re-orders and emboldens—its growth is God’s 
arising in the soul, the first person singular “I am.” 

Communion breaks pride, position and pretension. It shatters 
falsehood and self-pity. It shakes the foundations of the self—but 
more, it builds a frail temple where once stood a sturdy house on 
sand. It cleanses and forbids and bids anew the advent of the self 
that is not yet but shouts to be. 

Communion is peace. It is joy. But it is not these only. It is 
perturbability, the Samaritan impulse. It is tragic sensitivity, a 
readiness to see the unacknowledged sorrow of the clown. It is the 
hand outreached to cup the nail now driven in the hand of Christ, 
to atone in his atonement, to know the cross. 


we 
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Fulfillment is communion, and apart from it fulfillment cannot 
be. Your strivings and your entertainments, your constructions and 
your justifications, your gestures and your flimsy pious words are 
nothing. For in the sight of God there is only utterness and the 
absence of utterness, evil and the presence of forgiveness. Com- 
munion beckons, the ground, the gift, the growth, the table, the 
storm, the cross. Strive here, make communion not your goal but 
your pilgrimage, take Jesus as your guide and share his road. Give 
mercy, grasp the lost sheep, teach freedom to your sons and walk in 
God. Neither the Old Testament nor the New nor any other holy 
book commands thee more. And behold, thou art fulfilled. 


David B. Parke is minister of The Unitarian Church of 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, and professor-elect of church 
history at The Theological School, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York. He is vice president and editor of publications of the 
Unitarian Historical Society of America. 


Letters: “ Spiritual No-Man’'s Land”’ 


Sir; 

I am sorry that I have not, it seems, been able to help Mr. 
Deakin very much. May I, however, ask in conclusion :—WNeed there 
remain “a great gulf fixed”? between those of us who believe that, at 
some point in his evolution, Man called his highest aspirations 
““God”’,—and those who think that God, at some point in His 
evolution, named His noblest experiment “‘Man’’? 


Barnsley PETER DAVID FLINN 


Sir, 

Oswald Deakin seems to assume that if you have no spiritual 
home you must of necessity be experiencing a spiritual vacuum. 
Peter Flinn encourages Oswald Deakin in this idea by a suggestion 
to him calculated, as he says, to remove any stumbling block “‘to his 
feeling at home in our fellowship’. To the situation thus arrived at 
I would like to add this comment. 

Religion as I see it is an adventure of the spirit, an experimental 
process. Truth is not a static position, surrounded by “‘our fellow- 
ship”, to be reached as home,—it is a dynamic process of which as 
human beings we are all a part. To use the metaphor of the Fourth 
Gospel, “Truth makes us free’’,—free to realise ourselves within all 
the uncharted difficulties and dangers of “Spiritual No-Man’s Land’. 
This seems to me the only Religion worthy of the dignity of man. 


Worthing MALCOLM RUTT 
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Sir, 

Oswald Deakin says that his desire is “to promote and sustain 
in man’s heart the highest aspirations’. This desire is shared by all 
who believe in God. 

He then goes on to say that he does not feel “particularly 
concerned to go behind these aspirations and speculate on the 
source’. But, does he really believe that the promoting and sus- 
taining of such aspirations is so easy a task that he can be indifferent 
as to whether there is or is not a good and loving power working with 
him and with all who aspire? 

It may be that man is alone in the universe in cherishing ethical 
purposes and that outside him all is sub-human and ethically 
purposeless—but how can anyone who is sensitive to the human 
situation be unconcerned as to whether that is man’s predicament or 
not? 

In the long run man’s ethical purpose cannot but be strengthened 
by faith in a Divine Purposer who initiates and sustains our purposes 
of good—or weakened by lack of faith in such an ally. 

There is a certain nobility about Humanism but, in the end, it 
breeds despair by underlining man’s cosmic loneliness. Heroes may 
endure and be loyal to their moral ideals in spite of it, but we are not 
all heroes and we have no love of self-sacrifice—if in the end it makes 
no real difference in a senseless or purposeless Universe. 


Leigh LIONEL O. REED 


Human Relationships between Adults 
G. S. WHITBY 


Y the time we have reached adult status we have become aware of 
Jthe need of basic attitudes or principles governing our relation- 
ships with each other. And because the recognition of this need can 
be both conscious and mutual, there is good prospect of arriving at 
such attitudes or principles. It is the period when one is bearing the 
heat and burden of the day that the need for a modus vivendi 
governing our human relationships becomes most apparent. 

Our discussion therefore falls into two unequal parts. First, 
general principals which apply universally and the world over. Then 
more briefly, our relationships as adults with the others.* 

But first, in attempting to tackle this methodically, we note that 
there are he adults and there are she adults. How much does this 
complicate the attempt to deal with our subject? 

* This paper, delivered at the Ministers’ Conference, at Great Hucklow 


September 1960, had a third part on the relationship of ministers with others 
which will appear in the next issue.—Ed. 
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To say that it does not complicate human relationships would be 
to fly in the face of overwhelming evidence, even where we are 
concerned with our own ministerial work, as many a minister is only 
too well aware. If we were dealing with two quite different kinds of 
being, which is indeed a common view, then no aside, nor perhaps a 
session, would be sufficient. But I have long believed that man and 
woman are identical in their qualities, differing only in the degree in 
which they possess particular qualities; and the Greeks, of course, 
recognised that physically we were bi-sexual. Each sex possesses in 
identical range, though not in identical degree, what we call “manly” 
and “womanly”? qualities. Amongst the ‘“‘manly” qualities are the 
aggressive, symbolised by the drawn bow and aimed arrow; and the 
capacity to think logically and plan on a large scale. The “womanly” 
qualities include sympathy, compassion, kindness. Cattiness and 
wiles are not “womanly” qualities, but are a masked form of aggres- 
sion, safer than open aggression when physical strength was the 
ultimate determining factor. These various qualities differ in degree 
from individual to individual; but, in general, men have the ‘‘manly” 
qualities in greater strength than they have the “womanly’’ qualities, 
and women vice versa. 

As never before women have the opportunity of expressing and 
developing their ““manly” qualities; and that opportunity they are 
very rightly taking. In addition to being a wife, running a home, and 
raising children, they may be engaged on a full or part-time job 
outside the home, and also be cultivating spare-time interests not 
formerly regarded as coming within their normal sphere of activity. 
Even the spinster has to compete with men and measure up to the 
male accomplishments, usually with as yet not fully developed powers 
whilst fighting prejudice and discrimination at the same time. The 
immediate result is often shrieking, overwrought nerves, and the 
development of the ‘‘manly’” qualities at the expense of the 
‘“‘womanly”’ qualities. 

We are in a period of experimentation and adjustment, re- 
quiring on the part of the male, understanding sympathy, help and 
patience, a readiness to make changes in his mode of living, coupled 
with a quiet and persistent refusal to be mastered. There is no 
question of the superiority of one sex over the other. Their respective 
strengths lie in different qualities, and each is a natural and most 
helpful complement to the other. 

The attitude of Jesus to women is most significant and illumin- 
ating. And in Jesus himself one sees a fascinating instance of fully 
developed ‘‘manly” and “womanly” qualities. I like to think that 
man to-day is in process of developing his ‘““womanly”’ qualities; the 
outcome being a much more pleasant and balanced person. Both 
sexes are in process of development, and by understanding what is 
happening, we can play our part in helping to ensure that the results 
are all to the good. In the area of full human relationships the she 
adult is first a person, then a woman, then a wife, and lastly, a 
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mother; though that order of importance may not as yet be normally 
recognised or accepted, by either sex. 

Now to the main theme. Three times already I have used the 
word “person.” The crux of any inquiry into human relationships 
is the question whether human beings are persons or puppets. They 
can be viewed as puppets of divine puppet masters, or as puppets of 
human puppet masters, or as puppets of entirely physical forces. 

The first view need not detain us, though one feels that, in 
dictatorial religious associations, the leaders tend to regard themselves 
as divine viceroys. The second, strictly speaking, is illogical, because 
when the human puppet masters die their places are taken by 
someone who formerly had a puppet role; obviously the same being 
cannot be by nature both puppet and master. The third view is 
extremely well illustrated by Thomas Hobbes, whose metaphysic and 
resultant moral and political philosophy was briefly as follows: 
that as the universe and all that is therein is entirely materialistic and 
mechanistic, there are no objective moral values. Man’s natural 
state is that of the jungle, a life that is short, brutish and unkind. So 
men put themselves utterly under the power of a ruler who can do 
just as he likes, because this does ensure some sort of order and the 
chance of a rather longer life. This is, in essence, the secular total- 
itarian system. 

A late contemporary of Hobbes, John Locke (claimed as a 
Unitarian) gives us the opposite position. Because of his religious 
metaphysic he held, in his moral philosophy, that all men have 
natural rights, i.e., inherent in the very nature of the universe and in 
their own nature. Consequently, in his political philosophy, he 
describes the chief function of government as that of the protection 
of the individual in his life, liberty and estate which, in the 17th 
century sense, included not just goods and chattels but also inborn 
talents and propensities. This function of government can be in part 
likened to that of the “traffic cop” who helps us to get to our various 
destinations with the minimum delay; without him there is a traffic 
jam. 

But in its broadest sense Locke means by government the entire 
people, divided into two unequal halves, the elected, who are 
representatives with powers of personal decision as distinct from 
delegates, and the electorate. The elected are genuine leaders, 
capable of acting contrary to the views of the electorate, and of taking 
the consequences. The electorate is vigorous, informed and alert. 
Thereis constant contact and critical discussion between the two halves 
the composition of which can be interchanged at any time. 

In his famous Letters on Toleration, Locke excludes the Roman 
Catholics on the grounds that they would use the tolerance extended 
to them in order to destroy toleration. To the criticism that the 
electorate should be informed and alert enough to avoid this, Locke 
might reply that his Letters pertain to imperfect actuality and, in his 
theory of government, to the kind of electorate that should be; but 
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the exclusion still remains a moot point. In essence, however, Locke’s 
attitude is that of democracy. We are persons, not puppets, and are 
to treat each other as such. 

I am far from suggesting that human relationships are to be 
settled by philosophers but they do clarify the issues for us. Locke 
did not prove his conclusions. Nor did we reject Hobbes and accept 
Locke. But Locke clarified and gave orderly and coherent expression 
to what the English, in varying degree, had for long believed and lived 
out. His views were based on a combination of insight and ex- 
perience; so were those of his countrymen, both contemporaries and 
of earlier ages. 

In Kant’s Grundelgung, the third version of the Categorical 
Imperative can be stated thus: “‘Always so act as to treat humanity, 
whether in thine own person or in that of any other, as an end in 
itself, and never merely as a means to one’s own ends or inclination.” 
In other words, treat people as persons, to be respected as ends in 
themselves, that is, as self-governing, self-determining beings of 
intrinsic worth; their ultimate significance residing in their being and 
not in their being used by us. We do, of course use people; we use 
the bus conductor, the waitress, the shop assistant; and they are 
happy to be used when we also treat them as persons. 

Kant did not really prove his Categorical Imperative, though he 
tried very hard, and put up a good case. Basically he worked from 
insight and experience, and so it is for us all. When Jesus says 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself,” he is saying very much the same 
thing as Kant, though a lot earlier, and with perhaps not the same 
precision and exactitude. But again, with Jesus, it was a matter of 
insight, a quality he had in most extraordinary degree. It is a matter 
of insight that one either sees that people are persons and, as such, 
are to be treated with respect; or one doesn’t. But if one doesn’t see, 
experience can teach, for, if one seeks to make others conform to 
one’s wishes, given the opportunity, there will come a revolt and, 
rather than do the master’s bidding, though it be right, they will go 
their own way, though it be wrong. In going their own way, they are 
right because they are asserting their own power of personal decision, 
which morally and spiritually is infinitely more important than doing 
a particular right act, and especially so when it is merely at the 
command of another. Puppets do not react like this. 

Both insight and experience tell us that we are persons. And 
this is born out by the sages and seers of the past. As persons we have 
to make our own free decisions and do our growing from within. 
The more helpful the stimuli that play about us the better. A bulb 
cannot grow in concrete and a person cannot exist, much less grow, 
in a vacuum. But what we accept, and what we reject, and what we 
defer judgment upon, has to be our own decision. The more we allow 
ourselves to be moulded from outside, the more puppet-like we 
become; and as we are not puppets, eventually, in one way or another, 
there is always trouble. 
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But not only are we persons; we are also individuals. We differ 
one from another, not only in what we are, but what we may be. 
And we differ in a million and one ways. If there is a perfect pattern 
for a person, there are as many perfect patterns as there are persons. 
An analogy may help here. Snowflakes have an enormous amount 
in common. Yet each snowflake is unique; each pattern is exquisite, 
and each is different. a 

The tasks of the psychologist, the moralist and the spiritual 
leader, are in certain ways alike. Each has to help the person to 
know himself and, arising out of that, to help him to do his own 
growing and developing. None of the three can know the person as 
well as the person can know himself, Not just because they are 
outside and he is inside, but because each pattern is different. Indeed, 
one can do considerable harm by assuming a particular pattern to be 
other than it actually is, and then trying to force, persuade, or 
influence accordingly. When the ham-handed seek to save folk from 
themselves one can develop a certain respect for what we call the 
defence mechanism. And though it often operates unhappily, and 
sometimes unnecessarily, it has a fundamental moral significance in 
that it protects a person’s own power to grow from the rough 
onslaughts of the untutored outsider. 

To revert to our three specialists: the psychologist, the moralist 
and the spiritual leader. All three are themselves groping towards 
fuller knowledge of their respective subjects as well as their own fuller 
maturity as persons. But this does not reduce them to impotence; 
quite the reverse. It gives their approach to others that quality of 
tentativeness and mutual co-operation that provides the ideal 
conditions which enable both helped and helper to do their own 
growing. If this is true of the specialist, how true must it be for the 
ordinary person in his relationship with other persons. 

It was Socrates who said: ‘‘The individual cannot exist save in 
society,” thus antedating Hobbes and Rousseau by quite a bit. But it 
was also Socrates who defined justice as minding one’s own business. 
This has two aspects: first, the positive development and expression 
of all that is of worth within oneself: second, not interfering with 
others who are engaged in performing the same ploy for themselves. 
This is far from being the tolerance of indifference. It is the respect 
due to persons, and the recognition of all that we have been dealing 
with earlier. 

Are we never then to take action in the interests of others and 
for their wellbeing? Of course we must. But not in running their 
lives. It is our business to try to free others from obstacles and 
impediments that hinder or prevent them from fully developing their 
lives for themselves. (That two-thirds of the world’s population is 
undernourished is a case in point). Independence and inter-depen- 
dence are two halves of one thing and each is meaningless without the 
other. If we stress one at the expense of the other, ultimately we make 
nonsense of the very thing we are stressing. For many reasons, which 
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vary from instance to instance, we gather into groups, wherein there 
is mutuality and interdependence. But the fundamental human 
relationship is between person and person. And within a group, 
whilst we are corporate members of that group, we are primarily 
persons in free relationship with the other persons in the group. 
Where the stress is put on being a member of the group rather than 
on being a person, we are back in tribal days, of which there are 
several modern instances. In a genuine person-with-person relation- 
ship there is the quality of tentativeness and mutual co-operation 
already referred to. The advance is cautious, not from fear, not from 
shyness, but from sensitive appreciation of the other as a distinctive, 
different and autonomous being. 

The mutuality of co-operation and togetherness has the charac- 
teristic of being neither master nor mastered, no matter how strong 
one personality, how weak the other. This last is easy to say but is 
not easy to live out without misunderstanding and trouble. Folk 
understand masters and they understand what it is to be mastered; 
and the great majority long to be masters. 

Without necessarily going all the way with Adler, the desire for 
power over others is extremely common and widespread. It is one of 
the most tedious tragedies that bedevil the human race. When a 
strong personality refuses to be either master or mastered, that 
strength is sensed by others, and they await mastery. When it doesn’t 
come, they put it down to weakness and think they must have been 
mistaken in the first place. Then they go in to master, and feel hurt 
and annoyed when they run bang into defences that are far too 
strong for them. Similarly, when a comparatively weak personality 
refuses to be mastered, the job of subjugation proves out of all 
proportion to what was anticipated, and the resultant rancour and 
damage is considerable. I have deliberately spoken of strong and weak 
personalities, because there are such. But ideas can have enormous 
effect on us, so that the strong can refuse to master, and the weak can 
refuse to be mastered. I am utterly convinced that the attitude of 
neither master nor mastered is an essential pre-requisite for any 
worthwhile human relationship. 

But what are these persons with whom we have our human 
relationships? Of course we have an enormous amount in common 
with them. I have stressed the differences because it is not so much 
the similarities that cause trouble in human relationships, (save the 
faults we have in common) but rather our refusal to recognise 
and gladly accept the differences. 

Different, then, though they be from us, are we to say that these 
persons are really misunderstood saints? Bracken’s lines are 
apposite: 

Not understood. We gather false impressions, 

And hug them closer as the years go by, 

Till virtues often seem to us transgressions: 

And thus men rise and fall and live and die, Not understood. 
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But whilst folk are often misunderstood, they are not saints. 
We see faults where none are. We also see real faults, but inaccurately. 
Some faults we see quite accurately, and some we miss altogether. 

We, of course, are judging all this from a godlike dais, faultless 
and unspotted! We can be right, we can be wrong, we can be muddled 
and mixed up. And the same applies to others in their judgment of 
us. One thing seems clear. Thundering, denunciation, stabbing, 
pressing, pushing, or withdrawal, achieve naught but harm. As Paul 
said so well in I. Cor. 13., patience, forbearance and trust is the only 
possible attitude in a love relationship if it is to persist and bear 
fruit. In one degree or another, what other worthwhile human 
relationship is there than a love relationship? Hate is strong and 
satisfying, but mutually destructive. It is a disease of the heart, and 
I hand it to the specialist—albeit, from practical experience, with 
some foreboding. When there has been a breakdown due to frustra- 
tion, the patient can be helped to realise his ambitions by integrating 
his powers in the service of his dominant sentiment, to use the 
terminology of Shand and McDougall. But the psychologist first 
needs to be quite sure that the patient’s dominant sentiment is 
actually what he professes it to be, else he may let loose on the 
world an integrated personality with, for example, a passion to be a 
big shot and consumed by old jealousies and hatreds smoothly 
masked. 

It may be said there is the relationship of co-operative activity. 
So there is with ants. Obviously a person-with-person relationship is 
for us more basic than a work relationship, though each can develop 
out of the other. For example, Plato points out that when his future 
rulers are in the final stage of their training, discovering truth by 
reasoning and discussing together, they are so impressed with each 
other’s integrity and passion for truth that, despite differences of 
viewpoint, there develops mutual respect, liking and friendship. And 
when such a relationship is established, co-operative activity is so 
much easier and richer. 

But we can be so busy doing, that we fail to recognise being. As 
an exercise, just sit and watch one of your fellows unbeknown to him. 
It can be a startling and most illuminating experience. There comes 
the realisation that we are looking at a unique conscious being, 
situated at a certain spatial distance from us, and every bit as real as 
ourself, with levels of consciousness, from the most superficial to the 
deepest, resembling ours and differing from ours. What do we really 
know about this fascinating and mysterious being, we ask in wonder 
and awe. But we do know that our own sense of conscious, unique 
selfhood no longer makes us feel alone. 

We are all over-critical of our fellows because, automatically, we 
have put ourselves in the centre of the picture, and we see others as 
means or obstructions to our aims, or we feel we can afford to be 
quite indifferent towards them, and regard them as moving bodies. 
The objective truth is the exact opposite. There is not any one of us 
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at the centre of the picture; and, at any time, there are thousands of 
millions of persons about us. 

What has gone before may in part explain why we make such a 
mess of our human relationships. Jesus, with that supreme insight 
of his, revolutionised the idea of sin. Gone from the central position 
is the breaking of the Ten Commandments and the rest of the Mosaic 
Code. He sees sin in terms of self-importance, self-assertion at the 
expense of others, pride of place, arrogance, envy and jealousy. 

We know only too well how these loathsome qualities ruin our 
human relationships. Yet they are understandable wherever relation- 
ships are bedevilled by privilege and consequent frustration. In an 
age of increasing equality of opportunity, we shall have less excuse. 

Pythagoras, in his analogy of the strung lyre, presents us with 
the ideal. Each person, his qualities, abilities and lacks, is as a 
particular string of the lyre. Each string is different in thickness and 
length. Each has its proper place. When each is in its right place and 
at the right tension, the result is harmony. Get the strings in the 
wrong places and the result is cacophony, bad noise. When we try to 
be bigger than at best we can be, we overreach ourselves, and are a 
nuisance to ourselves and to others. When we cannot play the full 
part our powers permit us to, we are frustrated, and create discord 
within ourselves and without. When we are just right, there is no 
place for fear, envy or jealousy. The stress here is two-fold. Full 
personal development; and genuine appreciation of the differing roles 
and qualities of others. 

In our dealings with our fellows one factor for which we fail to 
allow is that of a personality’s change and growth with the years, 
though individual temperaments may remain much the same; and 
vary greatly from one person to another. We meet an old school 
acquaintance, and are irritated by his assumption that we still have 
the same ideas, feelings and aims that buzzed around under our 
school cap. We probably irritate him by making a similar assumption. 
Similarly, through the years, we hug adverse judgments, grudges and 
resentments, and calmly assume that the person assessed has not 
learned a thing with the passing of the years. If there is one thing that 
is certain, it is that we are not fixed in an irrevocable mould. Yet if 
we insist on seeing a person as he was ten years ago, or as we thought 
he was, that is the person we shall see. 

Again, we persist in seeing a person in terms of his views, or what 
we assume them to be. If they agree with ours, he is right, if they 
don’t, he is all wrong. If he is of our party, doors are flung open for 
him; if he is not, the same doors are slammed shut. The same pertains 
to similar and dissimilar backgrounds. These are, of course, more or 
less exaggerated statements, to make the point. 

Far from condemning because of a different background, or 
history, as Jung would say, it is important sympathetically to under- 
stand and appreciate a person’s background, whilst recognising that 
he is not irrevocably fixed by it. This does not mean that, could we 
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understand all, willy-nilly we would accept all. Our likes, our dislikes, 
are real to us. They may be justified, they may not, or they may be a 
compound of judgment and misjudgment. But beyond what causes 
these reactions in us, is something very different, and much deeper. 
I call it the inner being. It can be called the real self, the true self, the 
spirit, the soul; the label isn’t important. It is a shy, sensitive inner 
self that we protect from the buffets of the outside world, idealistic, 
yearning, aspiring. 

This inner self is little apparent when we are on top of the world, 
and much more evident in our hours of grief and sadness. But it is 
there and, given the appropriate stimuli, can reveal itself at any time. 
And it is something we each one have or are in our depths. Aware- 
ness of the inner being of another, and contact with it, maybe silent 
contact, and by no means always mutual contact: This, I think, is 
the basic human relationship. It is an awareness that can be applied 
to all by each. It dominates, permeates and irradiates every other 
aspect and facet of our contacts with our fellows. It is a quiet relation- 
ship of awareness, appreciation, sympathy and goodwill. In greater 
or lesser degree it is a love relationship. It is the meaning and 
justification behind J. Cor. 13. It is the outcome, as I indicated at the 
outset, of basic insights, attitudes, and principles; of seeing human 
beings as individual persons, each with an inner being. It allows 
imperfect persons to grow, whilst all the time enjoying this love 
relationship. And it lays down no code of conduct to meet every 
conceivable situation. 

It is not a thing of the letter, but of the spirit. But where that 
spirit does not exist, the fruits are indeed bitter. 

In H. G. Wells’s ‘““‘The Dream,” from the vantage point of two 
thousand years hence, one of the characters who lived in our age 
says this of us: “It is not the barbarism I think of, not the wars and 
diseases, the shortened, crippled lives, the ugly towns, the narrow 
countryside, but worse than that the sorrow of the heart, the universal 
unkindness, the universal failure to understand or care for the 
thwarted desires and needs of others. I cannot think of any one 
creature who was happy—as we are happy. It is all a story of love 
crossed, imaginations like flies that have fallen into gum, things 
withheld and things forbidden. And all for nothing. All for pride 
and spite. Not all that world had a giver who gave with both hands. 
They went heavily and clumsily and painfully, oppressing and ob- 
structing each other, from the cradle to the grave.’’ This was too 
much for the guest-master who almost wailed aloud. ‘But surely 
there was happiness! Surely there were moods at least of happiness!” 
“In gleams and flashes,” said Sarnac. ‘‘In all my world there were no 
happy lives.” “And out of that darkness, in twenty short centuries 
our race has come to the light and tolerance the sweet freedoms and 
charities of our lives to-day.” 

Compare that with what George Eliot has to say about the 
essence of friendship: ‘‘Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible comfort 
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of feeling safe with a person; having neither to weigh thoughts nor 
measure words, but to pour them all out, just as they are, chaff and 
grain together, knowing that a faithful hand will take and sift them, 
keep what is worth keeping, and then, with the breath of kindness, 
blow the rest away.” Granted that friendship is one of the more 
extreme forms of the love relationship. In varying degree, the 
quotation from George Eliot pertains to the entire range of love 
relationships, from the casual contact to the most intimate. 

How pleasant it would be if one could let the subject rest there. 
But we know from unhappy personal experience that any and all of 
these varying degrees of relationship can come to grief. Coleridge 
takes up the human story where George Eliot leaves off: 

“They parted—ne’er to meet again! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which have been rent asunder, 

A dreary sea rolls now between; 

But neither heat, not frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 
Be the relationship intimate or slight, when this happens, what do 
we do? The obvious answer is, renew the relationship. And I hope 
enough has been said in this paper to show that we must—as far 
as it lies in our power. 

Questions as to who is right and who is wrong rarely have a 
simple and clear answer. And though we disagree most strongly with 
another, there is always the possible contact with that other’s inner 
being. But we cannot press. And we can be rejected. But there is no 
reason whatever why we should then in our turn reject. At its most 
fundamental, the love relationship is a one way contact of inner being 
with inner being. If it is mutual there is ineffable bliss. But mostly 
it is not so. In any case it is not others’ attitude to us that basically 
matters; it is our attitude to them. 

This has been illustrated over and over again in human history, 
where folk who have been unhappily discriminated against, or sadly 
persecuted, reject bitterness. It is magnificently seen in the teachings, 
trials and deaths, of Socrates and Jesus. Apocryphal or not, the 
words: ‘Father, forgive them, they know not what they do,” are not 
the mark of spiritual patronage, but of supreme insight. 
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The Gentle Iconoclast 


YVONNE BRENNAN 


LONG the evolutionary path of man, the issue on world religion 
Ail stands as one of the most befogging enigmas that has yet 
perplexed the changing state of human consciousness. 

The countless diversions in the individual gospels purporting to 
emanate from a Divine source are each and all rooted in Truth, but 
our inability to interpret their exact relationship to the Universal 
Plan hinges on the fact that most of us are standing far too close 
to the problem. Over-education of the young mind is as fatal as 
under-education, and if any of us has had the misfortune to be 
‘born and brought up’ under an exacting dogma, authenticated by 
some religious authority, my advice to this man is to take a step 
back from himself for a while, and to try to view dispassionately 
the ground which has nurtured the seed of his thinking. Should he 
be too pious to do this, a gentle blow on the head causing a partial 
amnesia could hardly be other than beneficial! 

If human rights are to balance equally on the scales, we must 
first remove the weight of self. And when we have so pared down the 
human ego to the featherweight of humility, that feather will cradle 
us aloft to the fringe of a new consciousness, free from the limitations 
of our earthly confines. 

Subduing him within the physical envelope to which he has now 
been conditioned for untold aeons, the opaqueness of matter is 
for Man a poor window from which to speculate upon the infinitudes 
of Time and Space, let alone upon the purpose and the potentiality 
of his apparent suspension within these realms. Whereas, once he is 
able to throw off the hypnotic influence by which his self-dom holds 
him enthralled, the first reality to which he awakens is the shattering 
enormity of his past delusions, his present shortcomings and the 
second, the consciousness of how shamefully he has belittled the 
Omniscience, underrated the Omnipotent, and pitifully curtailed 
the Omnipresence of the Divine. 

But to withdraw from the self-dom, involves at the same time an 
effective dissociation of the mind from its own pet theories, its 
cherished beliefs, its double-dyed convictions. Squeezing them out of 
one’s mental make-up like boils erupting on its surface, is no easy 
matter, but an absolute essential to the aspirant who wishes to 
achieve a clearer insight into the wonder world of Divine truth. 

Our first consideration is, then, the task of recognizing and 
acknowledging the origin of our bred-in-the-bone theories, beliefs, 
convictions. A careful survey would take a whole lifetime, but even 
a rapid survey discloses the fact that, after we have filtered off the 
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adulterating influences of our parents, our teachers, our bosom 
friends, as well as the gentle interlardings belonging to our em- 
ployers, our favourite authors and our TV performers, there is 
precious little left we can call our own. Impoverished we may feel, 
but this drastic purge is highly necessary to the health of the soul, 
which can then breathe more freely. Not, however, that this interest- 
ing but secondhand jumble should be discarded; these ornate 
rejects are, after all, the clothing of the personality, and some of us 
would look hopelessly denuded without them. Rather should we, 
with due acknowledgment and some gratitude to all contributors, 
lay them peacefully aside on a coathanger for a more worldly 
occasion. 

The rest of our mental paraphernalia we may now examine, 
and if we are lucky we may find one or two concepts or flights of 
fancy for which we cannot find a home and which we must attribute 
to our own exclusive channel, though by this time we can hardly 
understand how such an accident can have occurred! 

At this stage, and having reduced ourselves to a humble, but 
much clarified state of perception, we may now feel worthy to return 
to our original thesis, Religion. That we possess any at all, is too 
often due to the careful nourishment bestowed upon the seed by 
our devoted and loving parents (God bless them!) rather than to 
any inner urge of our own. 

But soft! However it was administered, however much inter- 
preted or misinterpreted, this complex friend-foe must be treated 
with the utmost deference. For religion is an intoxicant of rare 
vintage, the heady perfume of which bears promise of a bliss— 
exalted, elusive, mystifying. It is not to be lightly discarded. At the 
same time, however, a powerful drug to the spirit is here at work 
that can paralyse its victim as a spider a fly, enticed by the silver 
goblets of dew hanging in the web of ritual, numbing and instilling 
into it a subtle poison that can rob the soul of its natural spon- 
taneity and its fruitful effervescence. 

How then shall we successfully pay court to this high-born 
offspring of a reticent Deity? 

My advice is to treat our multiform beguiler with much 
eagerness tempered with even greater reserve. A lesson should here 
be taken from Alcoholics Anonymous. There should in fact be 
instituted the Fellowship of Ecclesiastics Eclectic; not to promise 
ourselves the poignancy of an immediate cure, but wisely to keep a 
little of the precious liquid on one side and with our free hand pick 
up the telephone and call upon a levelheaded sponsor the moment 
an inviting creed beckons us. For it is truly a dear, delightful passion 
for those who have seen the light, and an unquenchable thirst 
assails the drinker for the nectar which no mortal man can supply. 

Yet, looking at the subject seriously, to be positive beyond 
doubt that the doctrine that enthrals you is the perfect one, the one 
and only one, there’s the rub. For to be a member of a house so 
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divided as our present globe, lost in argument along the highways and 
byways that exist in all pursuits of Truth, is clear proof that no 
party yet prevails that can perceive the entire landscape. Such disser- 
tations are good meat, however. They should be applauded for the 
work they do in the refining processes of the soul. 

If we should yearn for the highest wisdom, and before we 
adhere to, indulge in, or otherwise surrender any part of ourselves to 
a specific faith, we would be advised to stand back, and winkling 
out of its cosy habitat our discriminating faculty, enjoy a recon- 
naissance of the fascinating miscellany of religious teachers and 
doctrines with which our Heavenly Creator has provided us. For 
our Master’s favourite hobby is fishing, and His baits are varied, 
for we are slick fish! He ‘Holds the whole World in His Hands 
and if we too would measure up the full tract of His Divine wisdom, 
we must likewise be prepared to accept in our paltry palms the world 
as it stands and its entire progeny. We cannot afford to negect one 
thought, one theory, one aspiration, that has established a birthright 
by the efforts of any one of our brethren, whether black, white or 
indifferent. For the world of the Absolute is the world of Ideas, and 
all is Divine. 

The wise have said that a golden thread of Truth runs through 
all things, and rightly so, though rarely does a man pick out the 
same golden thread as his neighbour. We can with confidence, 
nevertheless, leave it to the discrimination of our guardian angels, 
Sincerity and Right Motive, to select just the right thread for us at 
the right time, consistent with the all-embracing profundity of 
heavenly wisdom. And if, with the effort of thought and the resulting 
expansion in his breadth of vision, man’s golden thread thus selected 
should change in character and improve in quality from year to year 
or even from day to day, who would begrudge the world this exciting 
and luxuriant tableau, this magnificent panorama of Divine Light? 
Do we call the kaleidoscope a liar and a traitor because it constantly 
betrays itself with bewitching patterns? 

And when, with the rising of Man’s star at the final lifting of the 
curtain, the pure silver glory floods in from a new realm, a fullness 
will be born to the soul, a new and elevating freedom, upheld and 
sustained by the boundless extravagance of the Universal Spirit. 
For it is not for the Celestial Countenance to be twisted into the 
contortions and to the proportions of Man’s image, but that Man, 
with the patient evolution of Time, should unshrivel his own 
wrinkled consciousness to the dimensions and the splendour of the 
Beatific Ideal. 


Imagination in Worship 


BRUCE FINDLOW 


_ JN this paper we shall be concerned with public worship in churches, 
in Unitarian churches in particular, and the role of imagination 
in that worship in the mind of the worshipper, the actual organisation 
of worship, and in the mind of the leader and organiser of the 
worship. Al! this will require some description of what we mean by 
worship and I do not dare to hope that we will all mean the same 
thing. I am not setting out to prove that the imagination is necessary 
in worship, rather am I taking that for granted and asking instead 
what part it plays or should play, what happens in worship when it 
is present and active. If the occasion called for a text I would choose 
a fragment of Shaw’s St. Joan: 
RogBertT: How do you mean? Voices? 


JOAN: I hear voices telling me what to do. They come from 
God. 

RoBerT: They come from your imagination. 

JOAN: Of course. That is how the messages of God come to us. 


First, then, some description of the imagination, in a brief 
anthology of quotations. In dictionary jargon; “mental faculty 
forming images of external objects not present to the senses; fancy; 
creative faculty of the mind.” In R. R. Marett’s Anthropology 
(p. 223): “‘Imagination is the impulse that presides over all progress, 
all creative evolution.”’ In Kenneth C. Barnes’s 1960 Swarthmore 
Lecture The Creative Imagination: “‘ . imagination is not an 
irrational intruder into what would otherwise be factual thinking. 
Some measure of it is there always and inevitably, and at the start. 
Imagination is not necessarily going beyond the facts into a world of 
suspect mental processes; without imagination no facts are even 
presented to the mind.” In William Walsh’s The Use of Imagination 
(p. 12) some words of Coleridge: “‘. . . imagination, the power by 
which the child prises himself free from the present and loosens the 
clutch of the immediate. ..’’ Beside that, Arthur Koestler in his new 
book The Sleepwalkers: “Every creative act—in science, art or 
religion—involves a regression to a more primitive level,a new 
innocence of perception liberated from the cataract of accepted 
beliefs.”” And finally, A. D. Ritchie in his Studies in the History and 
Methods of the Sciences, as quoted by Kenneth Barnes: ““The process 
of imagination has two aspects, good and bad. It may be mere 
feigning, the road to fraud or lunacy. If this were all, the old ration- 
alists would be right, and we should have to try to use pure reason 


* This paper was given at the Old Students Association, Manchester 
College, Oxford, June 1960. Personal note p. 35. 
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without imagination, an impossible task.” Barnes adds that Ritchie 
“goes on to show how we must use reason to discipline imagination 
but that without imagination there would be nothing to discipline.” 
For the imagination, then, I am assuming a faculty of the mind, 
creative, illuminating; disciplined by reason but not chained and 
dungeoned by it. The work of it is seen in poetry, in all the arts, but 
also in scientific discovery, in human relations, and in religion. 
“Worship,” said Dr. James Martineau in one of his briefer 
sentences, ‘‘worship is the free offering of ourselves to God; ever 
renewed because imperfect.” A little further in on the same passage* 
he writes, ‘“Devotion instinctively tries to lay down whatever separates 
from God, and to pass wholly into what unites with him. It takes 
its stand on the felt common ground, the point of meeting, between 
the human and the Divine.” It is interesting and perhaps illuminating 
to set immediately beside that these words of Evelyn Underhill:? 
“*.. yet it is well to remind ourselves that worship, though the whole 
man of sense and spirit, feeling, thought, and will, is and must be 
truly concerned in it, is above all the work of that mysterious 
“sround” of our being, that sacred hearth of personality, where the 
created spirit of man adheres to the increate Spirit of God.” 
Worship, we all know, is ‘to ascribe worth’ and we express our 
recognition of worth through an offering of some kind. Raymond 
Abba reminds us? that we men worship our wives, that is recognize 
their worth, when we help with the household chores or buy a gift 
of flowers. Recently I saw worship described as “‘the celebration of 
life’’ and this too seems to mean ascribing worth to lifeand expressing 
this through the good use of life, the offering of ourselves to life. 
And we have heard Martineau already—‘“‘the free offering of 
ourselves to God.” While I respond to the thought that “worship 
is the celebration of life’? I respond more to the definitions of 
Martineau and Underhill and therefore choose a series of thoughts of 
the latter for my description of worship.* ‘“‘Worship, in allits grades 
and kinds, is the response of the creature to the Eternal. . it is an 
acknowledgement . . . of a Reality independent of the worshipper, 
which is always more or less deeply coloured. by mystery, and which 
is there first .. . Worship, then, at every level, always means God and 
the priority of God; however thick the veils through which he is 
apprehended, and however grotesque the disguise He may seem to 
wear . . . Not man’s needs and wishes, but God’s presence and 
incitement, first evoke it... Though we find at its heart the adoring 
response of spirit to Spirit, its periphery is great enough to include 
all the expressive acts and humble submissions of men, if they are 
given a Godward orientation ... We in our worshipping action are 
compelled to move within the devotional sphere, with all its symbolic 


1 Alfred Hall: James Martineau Selections The Lindsey Press 1950 p. 68/9. 
? Evelyn Underhill: Worship Nisbet & Co., London 1936. p. 19. 
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_ furniture, its archaic survivals, its pitfalls, its risks of sentimentalism, 

herd-suggestion, and disguised self-regard. But the mighty Object of 
our worship stands beyond and over against all this in His utter 
freedom and distinctness.”’ This is, of course, a theistic point of view, 

_ the point of view from which I cannot help regarding worship—and 
_ cannot help worshipping. 

So there we are in the church on Sunday morning, thirty or 
sixty or ninety or a hundred and twenty of us, gathered to worship; 
creatures responding to the Eternal. We come in our bodies be they 

' comfortable or uncomfortable; we bring our minds, well-stocked or 
empty, troubled or content; we bring our feelings, selfish or unselfish, 
| warm or cold; we bring our imagination, sleeping or waking. We 
» find ourselves in a building which may be purely functional and so 
devastatingly ugly that we wish we could be some place else; or in a 
_ building which is beautiful to the eye and heart through its architec- 
ture or decoration or cleanliness. Above or below, in front or behind, 
an organ delivers music; quiet or rowdy, popular—oh so popular!— 
appropriate, or obscure. There is furniture; the pulpit, the table, the 
_ chairs, the cross or chalice or book or bunch of flowers; furniture 
_ which is not just furniture but also symbolic, a part of the cultus. 
| We stand, we sit, in some places we kneel; we sing, we listen, we 
_ dream; we are silent before the man in the pulpit to whom we have 
_ delegated most of our worshipping activity. We watch him worship- 
_ ping and on a good day we find that we have worshipped with him 
and something good has happened to us. On a bad day we go home 

_ again much as we came; having done something yet nothing. 

In our Unitarian tradition, as I see it, there are some unwritten 
rules. The worshipper’s body must take part in the worship unless 
he is crippled. He must stand and sit on demand, and if possible, he 

must sing. His mind must be employed, he is expected to listen to the 
read and spoken words of the worship as best he can and to make 
judgments upon what he hears. But he is to keep his feelings in firm 
check; he is not to be carried away to shouting-out point by fine 
words or fine music or fine flowers, he is not to be moved except in a 
generalised and unexamined way. And in some of our places the 
worshipper’s imagination must be allowed or even encouraged to 
sleep; the mind is not to create anything out of the music or visual 
objects or mood of the worship, although it may take a few hesitant 
but logical steps in the realm of ideas—of which we take care to 

' provide as many as possible in the act of worship. In gloomier 
moments I say ‘“‘amen” to the words of Von Ogden Vogt written of 
the American scene some years ago:! ““We do not have statues and 
paintings, nor a noble liturgy, we no longer devote ourselves to the 
great Reformation credal formularies; even the Methodists have 
largely left off the very emotionalism that gave them such power; we 
are too spiritual, we have a religion that won’t work except in a 
realm of disembodied spirits.” 

1 Yon Ogden Vogt: Art and Religion Beacon Press, Boston 1948. p. 62. 
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“Man” wrote Evelyn Underhill,! “Man, as we know him, is 


embodied spirit . . . He lives under conditions of time and place. . . 
His desires and convictions do not become actual until expressed in 
words and deeds . . . That is why worship is given its concrete 


expression in institutions and in ritual acts, and these institutions and. 
acts become in their turn powerful instruments whereby the worship- 
ping temper is taught, stimulated ,and maintained . .. And when this 
costly and explicit embodiment is lacking, or is rejected where once 
possessed, and the Godward life of the community is not given some 
sensible and institutional expression within the social complex, 
worship seldom develops its full richness and power. It remains thin, 
abstract, notional; a tendency, an attitude, a general aspiration, 
moving alongside human life, rather than in it.” I do not think one 
could find a more succinct description of what is wrong with so much 
church worship today than that—“‘it moves alongside human life 
rather than in it.” 


What is the individual to do when he comes to church to 
worship ? Good theists would say that he has come because God has 
beckoned him; we worship because we must rather than because we 
happen to think we need something. If we look at it at this level we 
can go on to think that God intends worship to be a response of the 
whole man. “Three great faculties are at the disposal of the worship- 
ping spirit,’ says Evelyn Underhill* namely, of feeling, imagination 
and reasoning mind. All of these are to be used in worship, in the 
cultus, the apparatus which is the agreed embodiment of our worship. 
In public worship the worshipper should find a vehicle through which 
to make his response to the Eternal, and of learning how to make 
that response more fully and more finely as time goes on; and in 
the doing of this to be purified, enlightened, and ultimately trans- 
formed. This can only happen, even something of this can only 
happen, when the imagination of the worshipper is awake and active. 
Experienced unimaginatively, as it too often is, the act of worship is 
hollow if not fantastic and futile. Underhill speaks of how easily the 
cultus can lose spiritual content when it is not a vehicle for the 
worship of “spiritual men.” For that phrase one might well substitute 
“imaginative men.” The worshipper must bring himself fully to the 
worship to think and to feel and to imagine. Then the symbols, be 
they words, objects or sounds, point beyond themselves to something 
greater. Then the worshipper experiences some one-ness with the 
Divine and with his fellow worshippers round about him. 


_ Kenneth Barnes says in his Swarthmore Lecture ;3 “The imagin- 
ative person perceives a uniting pattern where the unimaginative 
perceives only disconnected scraps, and he often discovers below app- 
earances a significance that would otherwise pass unnoticed.” Again 


1 Worship pp. 13-14. 2 Worship p. 14. 


* Kenneth C. Barnes: The Creative Imagination Swarthmore Lecture 1960 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London. p. 48. 
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} in the same Lecture? there is a description of imagination in human 
relations which seems equally applicable to the worshipping situation. 
“We have to give something to it before we can do anything effective 
about it. Scientific or rational principles insensitively applied are 
_ never enough—nor even are religious principles or concepts. There 
| is only one word which seems to cover what we have to give in order 
_ to understand and act effectively, and that is imagination.” It is 
something more than being open-minded; more like being active- 
_ minded, with a mind richly fed from many sources and therefore able 
to act creatively during public worship. . 

But public worship has difficulties for the individual always, and 
especially today. As Von Ogden Vogt says,? ‘“‘We live in an analytical 
and psychological age and are no longer able to enjoy a wholly 
naive experience.”’ We are forever examining and calculating and 
defining; compounding uncertainties; and worship, particularly the 
apparatus of worship, is by no means exempt from this treatment. 
But for worship to be effective we have to have confidence in the 
apparatus of it, in the ritual and symbols of it. Spirit and sense must 
collaborate in worship; imagination and reason must march together 
in the individual engaged in public worship. But in these days so often 
they do not, and it is my feeling that we have to face this fact more 
squarely than we have done and arrange our church life accordingly. 
Basically, our church life consists of traditional Sunday worship, 
some discussion activity and some social life. But there are many 
people today who cannot, at present, share Sunday worship; their 
minds will not allow them to have confidence init. A few put up with 
the worship for the opportunity to turn their minds on to the sermon; 
but most stay away from worship and a few attend discussions of 
religion instead. In discussion groups the mind is much encouraged 
but feeling and imagination are largely ignored and the individual’s 
need to worship is left unsatisfied by the church. In these days we 
need perhaps a church activity between public worship and religious 
discussion which might be called meditation. This would be a kind of 
activity like worship but unrelated to traditional worship and seeking 
to serve the whole man. No assumptions about God, no hymns, 
prayers or visible symbols such as belong to Sunday worship in the 
church; but words, music, silence and discussion mingled, and shared 
in a humble and reverent spirit. This would not be worship in terms 
of a theist’s definition; it might look like some form of group therapy 
or the old mid-week prayer meeting in a new form; but it would try to 
engage feeling and imagination and reasoning mind in a religious 
context and thus perhaps help some who cannot share the customary 
worship of the church to make their own response to life—or to God. 

I have been trying to say so far that the individual at worship 
certainly needs his imagination to worship well, but that this is always 
difficult for some and today it is difficult for many. Now we turn to 
the other side of the matter, to that which the worshipper finds in the 

1 The Creative Imagination p, 4. 2 Art and Religion p. 41. 
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church; the cultus, the apparatus, the form and material and ap- 
pearance of public worship. Imagination is necessary here, in the 
arranging and presentation of public worship; the lack of it is 
disastrous. 

Raymond Abba quotes! from the report of a Commission on 
Ways of Worship the opinion that ‘at long last we are beginning to 
see that, measured by the standards of the New Testament and the 
early Church, none of our current ways of worship is fully adequate.” 
We may not want to test worship by these particular standards but 
the comment is some indication of how widespread is today’s 
dissatisfaction with existing ways of worship. Von Ogden Vogt wrote 
of the American scene;? “Religion is in these days often crude and 
uncultivated in its forms of expression. It is often meagre in thought 
and limited in imagination. It does not give people entrance to that 
abundant life that thrills and throbs in the aspirations of humanity 
as a whole. It is often less passionate and less daring in its search for 
reality than art.” Kenneth Barnes speaks, as a Quaker, of “‘the stand- 
ardization of worship’’—“‘the Catholic and the Anglican provide a 
number of stereotyped symbols, the Quakers a collection of over- 
worked phrases. Feeling tends to become attached to these symbols 
and phrases instead of to people and action.’ There is not much 
articulated Unitarian opinion about the deficiencies of present day 
church worship but the duplicated Report of the Worship Project 
at the 1959 Family Holiday Conference gives at least an impression 
of Unitarian opinion. The Report notices a casual attitude in 
worship, archaic language, inappropriate music, cases of people 
attracted by Unitarian thought but repelled by Unitarian worship 
which is “lagging 25 years behind the newly-developing Unitarian 
thought.” The Report suggests that the sermon is not a sermon 
unless it leaves a sense of devotion,and that we should be eager to 
experiment with new forms to keep our worship a living, growing 
tradition. We will return to consider some of these opinions later on; 
meanwhile the Report is some evidence of present dissatisfaction 
with our ways of worship. 

_ My point here is that there is always need for creative imagin- 
ation in the organisation of worship (including the form and 
arrangement of the place of worship) and that there is urgent need for 
it today in our own churches, whatever may be the situation in others. 
This is not to suggest that our need is for some piece-meal tinkering 
or tampering with the mere forms of our worship. Von Ogden Vogt 
once described the result of this process as “‘a glorified city edition of 
the common town order.”’* This half-hearted exercise of the creative 
imagination in the organisation of worship is already much practised. 
It can be seen in the ‘enriched’ services of some American churches in 
which anthems and responses and voluntaries make even the preacher 
at times a bystander rather than a worshipper. It can be seen in some 


* Principles of Christian Worship p. viii. 2 Art and Religion p. 54. 
3 The Creative Imagination p. 29. 4 Art and Religion p. 42. 
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forms of Humanist worship in which the shape and purpose of 
theistic worship have been retained although the content represents a 
quite different outlook. 

But let us come nearer home. We British Unitarians lack 
| imagination surely when we take the attitude that our places of 
_ worship are of no special importance. We allow them to fall into 
disrepair and ugliness; we move the furniture about ormake structural 
alterations with never an imaginative thought for the nature of 
_ worship of the particular tradition of the church. Even less imagin- 
ative is the building of dual-purpose buildings for worship and 
everything else, accompanied with the claim that this somehow brings 
' worship into closer relationship with the world around us. It seems 
*to me a failure of the imagination that the new Essex Hall has no 
set-apart, beautiful place of worship, however small, for use and to 
symbolize the fact that worship is at the heart of our religion, not 
just on the periphery. There is of course a lofty argument for 
plainness and utility in places of worship; the argument which says 
that we do not need external aids to worship, that our pure and active 
mind is sufficient of itself to bring us into the presence of God. 
Von Ogden Vogt has given the answer to that in words already 
quoted :* “‘we are too spiritual, we have a religion that won’t work...” 

I hope we would agree that imagination in building and main- 
| taining our places of worship is a great need among us. If we have 
| the place already, not to think it idolatrous to take care of it and to 
preserve and enhance its beauty; if we have the opportunity to build 
| a new church, to dare to use the resources of modern architectural 
| skill and taste and to dare to think in terms of a place fit for an 
| Eternal God as well as for mortal men and their young people and 
| Sunday School children. The surroundings do matter; the imagin- 
‘ation cannot feed on the words of ordered thought alone as Kenneth 
Barnes has pointed out.? “. I would say that in our religious 
activity we need every kind of experience to enrich our minds, to 
| deepen our contact with life, to prepare us for that movement of the 
imagination that will take us beyond the present frustration. It is 
| not by intense effort or thought, by heavy seriousness or a deep sense 
| of responsibility that we shall discover the way forward, but by letting 
in the light, perhaps through hitherto unrecognized windows.” 

Turning now to the forms and words of worship, it seems to me that 
, the production of Orders of Worship in 1932 was a splendid example 
‘of creative imagination applied to the organisation of worship. It has 
never expressed exactly my own theological position, sometimes I 
have had trouble with some of the terms, always I have been glad that 
there is provision to select and omit prayers and chants and litanies; 
but on the other hand, those eight services do, in my experience, what 
good worship should ‘do. They create “‘the transcending experience 
which comes with the worship of the living God.” They also en- 
compass in a remarkably comprehensive way those human 

1 Art and Religion p. 62. 2 The Creative Imagination p. 81-82. 
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circumstances which we sometimes wish to bring before God in 
worship. Time and again, wanting to refer to some particular events 
in the world, or particular needs in some person or family I have 
found that the service already prescribed for the day contained the 
needful word or thought. In the context of a fine building, efficient 
musical support, and a reasonable number of ‘spiritual men’ and 
women, the forms and words of Orders of Worship have provided 
richly for us. No doubt this usefulness will continue in churches 
which are strongly in the tradition of thought reflected in the services. 
There should be no question of replacing these services completely 
with something new; even less should we think of amending Orders 
of Worship. What is needed is to supplement it with something new 
in forms and words, but some reflection on our present situation and 
practice suggests that we are not equipped to do this immediately. 

The 1959 Family Holiday Conference report already quoted 
(p. 44) seemed to say that the language of the service of worship should 
be the language of today but somehow the sermon, to be a sermon, 
should leave a sense of devotion. In other words we are to come into 
the presence of the Divine with everyday language but the sermon is 
to leave us with a sense of the Divine, presumably by heightened 
thought or language. This is an echo of the common Protestant view 
of the sermon. “It is commonly admitted,” said Von Ogden Vogt! 
“that in the average Protestant worship, the chief dependence for 
whatever heightened experience or afflatus is enjoyed, is upon the 
sermon.” But Vogt goes on to say that “ the sermon is becoming 
more and more inadequate to the task.”” The sermon has become the 
maid-of-all-work in worship, it is to inspire, inform and instruct, and 
these aims often defeat one another. No matter how sanctified by 
age and custom this point of view may be, if worship is to be worship 
of the whole man, it is surely a wrong view which places so much 
responsibility upon the weak words of the preacher. Only rarely can 
our words, by themselves, light up thought and feeling and imagin- 
ation in the whole body of worshippers to bring them face to face 
with the Divine. 

The question of the relative importance of the separate parts of 
the service of worship is less acute when we use Orders of Worship 
(or similar fixed forms) unless we approach the matter with some 
fixed ideas. The service has its own interior form and meaning and 
can have its own good effect. The sermon has its own place, the one 
may relate to the other or not, it does not greatly matter; the worship- 
per may make his response to the Eternal through one or the other or 
both. But when we have the ordering of an open service we have to 
use Our Own imagination to produce or apply our own theory of 
worship. Imagination may show us the whole service as a unity; 
hymn, readings, prayers, sermon all linked by a particular theme, and 
we may succeed in producing a service of harmonious beauty which 
is an effective vehicle of worship—if only the chosen theme have a 

1 Art and Religion p. 72. 
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divine dimension. Or imagination may suggest to us keeping the two 
parts separate; making the service beautiful and complete in itself 
so that it is in itself the vehicle of our response to the Eternal and only 
incidentally preparing the way for the message of the sermon. Again, 
imagination may suggest making the service prepare the way for the 
sermon and making the sermon the heart of the act of worship. In 
_ a particular case, a city church, a preaching station in a somewhat 
- intellectual city where traditions of worship are plain but thoughtful, 
imagination does suggest something akin to this last method. The 
worship begins at a colloquial human level as human communion 
and rises step by step to its highest point of thought and feeling and 
imagination in the brief prayer which follows the sermon. The few 
remaining parts of the service lead down again to human 
communion to which something has been added, into which some- 
thing of the Divine has entered during the act of worship. 
Obviously imagination must direct the form and content of worship 
always and particularly when we have so fallen into habit that we 
_ have forgotten what we are doing and the worshipper has come to 
attach his feeling to ‘‘symbols and phrases instead of to people and 
' action.’’! Coming back now to the possibility of creating new forms 
_ of worship to supplement those which we already use; it may be that 
_ our present theological uncertainty must prevent any immediate 
| action except in individual cases and places. Within our churches 
|) there is at least a loss of confidence in Theism and this is making the 
|) words of devotion seem sometimes more archaic and irrelevant than 
|| they really are. Outside the churches are many people who need the 
help of public worship but who have never learnt the language of 
worship as we know and use it, or who are inhibited by thoughts of 
scientific method or logical positivism or some other apparent 
|) discipline of the mind. Such are unable to have confidence in the 
ritual and symbols of our worship although attracted to a liberal 
religious movement by our way of thinking and, not least, by our 
'very uncertainties. Any new service of worship which we might 
create today would say little of the glory of God but much of the 
uncertain reaching out of men, and thus would not carry far in 
worship. One hopes that some theological tension will build up in 
British Unitarianism which will ultimately bring us to a new release 
and open our eyes to new or re-newed certainties out of which new 
and effective material of worship will be created. Meanwhile I look 
to that middle activity between worship and discussion to help to 
meet the present needs of some both inside and outside the church. 
Small fruits of creative imagination in arranging and presenting 
‘| services of public worship are possible within the present days of 
‘| uncertainty. If we can distinguish the timeless and the old-fashioned 
from each other, some. modernisation of the Sunday service is 
possible. Where churches are holding their own or gaining a little 
today they are bringing to worship 20th century urban people who 
1 The Creative Imagination p. 29. 
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will not be satisfied spiritually or aesthetically if the vehicle of worship 
is mainly 19th century romanticism and rural metaphor. There is 
some timeless devotional material—music and words—which will 
never lose its evocative power if we accept it for what it is and do not 
try to treat it as a theological banner or sword; but we also use much 
else in worship which was relevant and tasteful a century or two ago 
but says nothing to us now. Of course 19th century members and 
committee-men do not like the modern cadences of music or speech 
or the metaphors of drab city life in the context of worship but with | 
all respect they are not to bind us to their yesterday in the belief that 
it represents Eternity. As to forms, mass communications have given 
a new force and relevance to some techniques which can be very 
helpful in worship. The use of dialogue in sermons, the employment © 
of readers in service or sermon, greater use of musical interludes and 
illustrations, more use of lighting and visual aids to worship, and not 
least, the efficient use of recorded material which is evocative, may 
help to make worship once again move in human life rather that just 
alongside it. Of course, whatever we do in worship carries its own 
risks, be it the adoration of pictures or statues, the worship of saints - 
and angels, or simply the idolatry of ideas; we liberals have been too 
cautious in worship, too much afraid of error perhaps to risk a_ 
glimpse of truth. 

Of course imagination is necessary in worship always—but never 
more than today. An Australian Methodist minister sees the present 
situation thus:! “‘. .. modern life desperately needs the transcending 
experience which comes with the worship of the living God. This is 
one way by which the pressures of a modern mass society can be 
defeated. To see God high and lifted up is to have released into our 
own spirits something which makes us grow taller. To catch a 
glimpse of the stars is to expose the advertising lights of man as the . 
shoddy things they are. To experience fellowship with God, and with 
others who also worship Him, is to be delivered from the bondage of ' 
mass pressures of society. The worship of God rekindles com- 
munity.” 

We who worship and lead worship today have much to do; we 
need much imagination to do it well. Von Ogden Vogt’s vision? is 
still to be realized. 

“In the new age, religion will have new things to say and a 
new burden of utterance seeking to say them. It will be keyed 
to the discovery of new forms for telling its word to people. If’ 
if does not, it will not reach people . . . In the experience of 
worship it will centre the joys of its new faiths in human nature } 
and its hopes ofdivinelife. Inthe betterdevelopment of the art of ’ 
worship it will fulfil its function of lifting life out of its ugly: 
materialism onward and upward toward the truth and the: 
goodness and the beauty that is to be.” 


* Alan Walker: A New Mind for a New Age (1960). 
2 Art and Religion Introduction p. 8. 


